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AN EARLY MASTER OF LITHOGRAPHY 


\ BUGENE ISABEY 


Tue NAME OF Eugéne Isabey occupies, in the 
fields of lithography, a place second to none. For rich- 
ness of composition and delicacy of draftsmanship his 
works in the medium have never been surpassed. ,-We 
are privileged to reproduce, on the succeeding eight 
pages, some of the prints made by this master during 
the first half of the 19th Century beginning about 
1829 and we feel sure that every lover of fine draw- 
ings will find them filled with interest and inspiration. 
Isabey’s first works were included, with some by 
other artists, in Croguis par Divers Artistes, and in 
Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans ? Ancienne 
France, published by Taylor, Nodier, and Cailleux. 
Those of the country of Auvergne, shown here, were 
included in the latter series. The Souvenir de Bretagne 
shown on page 778 was done about two years later 
in 1832. The one reproduced below is one of his 
finest prints—in the words of Atherton Curtis, who 
has made a study of Isabey’s work, it is “one of the 
masterpieces of lithography ...... not a sketch nor 
a hasty drawing, but a picture as grand and beautiful 
as if it had been done in color.” 
The late Germain Hédiard, who perhaps best ana- 
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lyzed the work of Isabey, said of him in a monograph 
published in 1906, “He has an incomparable brio of 
execution. No professional lithographer has litho- 
graphed better than he, nor drawn more ‘surely on 
all the resources of the medium. Ordinarily he limits 
himself to the employment of the simplest means. 
But we have seen him at need experimenting accord- 
ing to all the receipts, and acquitting himself trium- 
phantly. Whatever the process he uses, he causes it 
always to yield that glittering, iridescent, nacreous 
light which is peculiarly his own, those grey whites as 
vivid as pure whites, that coloring, a little artificial, 
but so distinguished, which, as a painter, he spread like 
a charm over his canvases and his water colors. No 
one before him, not even Bonington, whose merit is 
due to other causes, gives proof of the supreme skill; 
no one has refound his secret. He was the virtuoso 
of lithography.” This is praise indeed, but no one, 
looking at even his lesser works, can deny that it is 
merited praise. Poor as these reproductions may be 
as substitutes for the originals they speak eloquently of 
a sensitive and searching draftsman who could feel 
the poetry of nature and express it with superlative 
ability. 





“BRICK ECHOUE”—LITHOGRAPH BY EUGENE ISABEY 
Size of original, 734" x 5Y” 
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Courtesy of E. Weyhe 


“RUINES DU CHATEAU DE BOUZOLS, PRES DU PUY EN VELAY, AUVERGNE” 
LITHOGRAPH BY EUGENE ISABEY 
Size of original, 9Y%4" x 1034” 








AN EARLY MASTER OF LITHOGRAPHY—EUGENE ISABEY 





Courtesy of E. Weyhe 


’ ? 
“ABSIDE EXTERIEUR DE L’EGLISE DE SAINT-NECTAIRE, AUVERGNE” 
LITHOGRAPH BY EUGENE ISABEY 


Size of original, 9” x 11” 
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Courtesy of E. Weyhe . 
“SOUVENIR DE BRETAGNE”—LITHOGRAPH BY EUGENE ISABEY 


Size of original, 734" x 10%" 
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Courtesy of E. Weyhe 
“EGLISE SAINT JEAN, THIERS, AUVERGNE”-—-LITHOGRAPH BY EUGENE ISABEY 
Size of original, 11" x 133%” 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE BUILDER 





By John C. Hegeman 


President, Hegeman - Harris Company 


Eprtor’s Nore:—T his article, by one of the leading builders of this country, who has worked in close harmony with 
many of our most successful architects on important buildings, should be of particular interest to all who are interested 


in the development of cooperation in the building industry. 


THE RATHER depressed condition of the past 
three years in the building industry has, it seems, 
brought about at least one favorable development in 
the relations between the architect and the builder. It 
has brought about a clearer understanding that the 
interests of all engaged in this industry, architect, engi- 
neer, builder, and manufacturer, are so intimately 
interwoven that they all share in the burden and the 
worry which slack times have caused. 

The time has gone by when any of these parties 
to a building operation can successfully fulfill his func- 
tions without cooperation with the others. In what I 
have to say in this article, therefore, I shall try to point 
out some of the points of contact where the builder can 
be of especial service to the drafting room of an archi- 
tect’s office, his function being rather that of a con- 
struction consultant than that of the old-fashioned 
general contractor. 

When an architect is commissioned by an investor 
to prepare plans for a building, his first study neces- 
sarily is directed to the purpose of the proposed new 
building. ‘This study will include careful survey of 
the site and adjoining land so that when he comes to 
laying out his building he will be fully advised as to the 
nature of the plot and the various conditions he must 
know to prepare his sub-surface drawings. 

Assuming that the preliminary studies have devel- 
oped a scheme for the new building, design, structural 
layout and materials, the architect is then immediately 
confronted with the very important and essential ques- 
tion of costs. In these days of competition in the real 
estate field the question of costs must be a major con- 
sideration beeausé, whether the building be intended for 
rental or for occupancy by the owner, the outlay must 
be closely related to the revenue from rentals or the 
appropriation for occupancy. If the costs are off 
balance the job may be a source of loss to the owner. 

Very often the line between. profit and loss in a 
given construction venture is marked by a few cents 
variation either way in the cubic foot cost of the build- 
ing. ‘Thus, an office building may be designed and 
specified in such a way as to meet the approval of the 
owner as well as the uses for which it was intended 
and yet, when the rate of rental comes to be estab- 
lished, to insure a proper return on the investment, the 
costs may be so high as to make the space prohibitive 
for the class of tenants for whom the building was 
intended. The same situation may arise in the build- 
ing of apartments, stores, or factories because invest- 
ment must carry a certain return. If that return can- 
not be obtained because costs are excessive, the build- 
ing will be a failure. 

The construction consultant is concerned directly 
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and constantly with the problem of costs. ‘The suc- 
cess of his business, both financial and in the way of 
good will, depends entirely upon his ability first to 
establish proper costs of a given operation and ‘then 
to build the job complete within the figure he has 
estimated. He is in constant touch with the market; 
he knows the variations which given types of construc- 
tion may develop under different conditions; he has 
had experience in the substitution of certain mate- 
rials for those under consideration to get an equally 
good result at less cost; and often, as a result of some 
peculiar experience on other work, is in a position to 
suggest alternative details or structural forms that may 
substantially reduce the cost. 

The architect nowadays has a vastly more difficult 
task in designing buildings than the architect of a 
generation ago. Everything is on a very much greater 
scale today. Land values in the cities are so high 
that every inch of possible revenue producing space 
must be incorporated in the building. At the same 
time, competition requires that design and layout shall 
be distinctive and artistic. It has come to pass, there- 
fore, that the creative imagination of the architect 
has a far wider scope than it ever had and yet the 
designer is hedged about by problems of cost that never 
concerned the architect in days gone by. The tradi- 
tional organization of an architect’s office did not pro- 
vide for cost accounting and very few present-day 
architects have the time or the inclination to change 
office practice in this regard. 

As a matter of fact, there is no need for the archi- 
tect to concern himself with this problem since in 
every locality there are builders who are competent 
by experience, education, and organization to advise 
him on this question and save him from the drudgery 
and responsibility which this question involves. ‘This 
new type of builder or, rather, construction consultant 
will be able to make an accurate survey of the costs 
of a given set of drawings as the architect conceives 
them and advise the architect definitely so that when 
he presents his drawings to his client his statement will 
include a full estimate of the cost, not only with 
reference to various details but with reference to the 
whole proposition. The properly organized builder 
should also be able to prepare an analysis of the pro- 
posed building which would include not only estimates 
of cost but also a budget carrying forward all the im- 
portant items of construction. ‘Then, when the owner 
comes to make his decision, he will be fully advised 
as to the cost and can check probable income against 
cost and be advised with reasonable accuracy in ad- 
vance as to whether or not his investment will be 
profitable. 
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My own experience in this comparatively new field 
of the builder has been quite broad and it may be of 
interest to cite a few examples, without mentioning 
names, of course, where our company was called in by 
architects under conditions practically as I have out- 
lined above. Our company always has operated under 
the cost with a fixed fee form of contract and we 
always have regarded the architect as our sole source 
of business. Practically all of our business has come to 
us in such form that the architects have found it ad- 
vantageous to call us in early in the project and to 
turn over to us the task of figuring costs and work- 
ing up a budget. We have done a great deal of 
work for one of the larger universities, for instance. 
It is the practice of this university to appropriate cer- 
tain sums of money for a given building or group of 
buildings as a result of which the architect has been 
required to lay out his drawings in such a way as to 
obtain the best results for the money to be spent. 
We have worked very closely with the architect for 
this university. He has made it his practice to send 
for us when certain drawings were available and direct 
This estimate 
would be based not merely upon our own judgment 
but usually we actually took figures in the market so 


us to make a full estimate of the cost. 


that when we presented our estimate to the architect 
Very 
often as a result of this service the architect changed 
either design, structural form, or certain items of 
materials because the indicated figure showed that the 
cost would be excessive for the purpose intended. 


it was an accurate survey of the probable cost. 


‘This service was continuous until the architect was 
satisfied that the desired building could be built for 
the money available. ‘Thereupon a budget would be 
prepared against which construction operations were 
carried on and duly checked at frequent intervals so 
that the architect and his client were always in a posi- 
tion to determine costs in relation to budget as the 
work went along. ‘The result was that this univer- 
sity was always in a position to know what its con- 
struction costs were and usually we were able to save 
considerable money which could be devoted to equip- 
ment and other expenditures. 

Cooperation between the drafting room of the archi- 
tect and the organization of the builder is important 
in many other directions. For example, an owner may 
require completion of a building to meet a set time of 
occupancy. ‘This means that time saved is money 
saved and therefore the builder may be called in to 
start construction operations immediately the general 
scheme and design of the building have been approved. 
This situation’ often develops in the case of a large 
company which decides to build its own office build- 


The 


modern builder is organized to step into the breach in 


ing with the expiration of a lease impending. 


such a situation and begin his work with the completion 


of the sub-surface plans. 


We have built many large 
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office buildings under such conditions proceeding floor 
by floor as the plans came from the architect’s draft- 
ing room, the final drawings only preceding the 
completion of the superstructure by a few days. 

By this method sometimes as much as two months 
can be saved in the completion date. This is made 
possible by the complete cooperation between the two 
organizations. 

The architect, a professional man, also finds the 
builder, a business man, useful when he comes to de- 
cide questions that deal with the business side of his 
work, bearing in mind that the builder’s success de- 
pends upon his familiarity with methods and materials 
employed by the most successful in his field. Thus, 
the up-to-date builder will soon learn of any new 
device or short-cut developed by a competitor and will 
often be able to suggest a practical method that will 
produce real savings without impairing the design or 
detail conceived by the architect. 

Again, the builder, always watching his market, 
will be in close touch with local conditions—the labor 
situation sometimes is different even in certain sections 
of a big city—and knowledge of these variations will 
be advantageous in presenting the architect’s recom- 
mendations to his client. ‘This same contact with the 
market will enable the builder to advise the architect 
with reference to special conditions in the material 
situation—often there will be an unusual trade war 
going on in the very territory where the new building 
is to be located which will offer fine opportunities for 
“good buys” in certain materials. 

Experience covering many years and dealings with 
many architects on part of the builder offers many 
chances for the architect to call upon him for special 
investigations and surveys which his own facilities and 
experience do not reach. For instance, the architect 
may have under consideration certain specifications 
calling for special designs and dimensions. It may be 
and usually is possible for the builder, acting under the 
direction of the architect, to find a practical way of 
employing standard or stock designs and sizes which 
will simplify and greatly reduce the cost of the design 
or detail under consideration. 

It is my sincere belief that the day is fast approach- 
ing when the architect generally will call upon the 
builder as a matter of course when he is commissioned 
to prepare plans for a new building. Of course he 
will exercise prudence and care in the selection of his 
builder so that the right man or firm will be selected. 
When that day comes I believe that many of the bad 
conditions in the building industry, from which all are 
suffering, will disappear. The contractual relations 
between owner, architect, and. builder will be based 
upon trust and confidence and all can and will work 
for the common purpose, which is the completion of 
the job with sound workmanship, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, for the least possible cost. 
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By John F. Harbeson 


c¢ 

Les IMPORTANTES ferroneries, sont, comme 
toutes les euvres qui se rattachent a Part décoratif, 
influencées par le gotit du moment, par cette fantaisie 
vagabonde et capricieuse qui Sappelle la mode... . 
Mais elles continuent aussi les traditions nationales de 
notre grand artisanat, traditions de gotit, de luxe et 
de beau travail, affirmées par des compositeurs féconds, 
par des novateurs hardis et par des techniciens que ne 
rebute aucune recherche. . . . Rester moderne, @est 
savoir maintenir son art en le renouvelant.” — 
GasRIEL Henriot, “Ferronerie du Jour.” 

Contemporary architecture has proved a fertile field 
for metal work, especially 
work in iron; nothing 
sets off so well the large 
bare wall surfaces of 
modern construction, de- 
void of cornice or band 
moulds, of pilasters or 
panels, as metal work. In 
fact metal work is re- 
placing to a large degree 
the woodwork that for- 
merly filled in the open- 
ings in the masonry, either 
as window construction 
or as grilles—it lets in 
more air and light, and is 
less subject to deteriora- 
tion. In balconies and 
lanterns metal work breaks 
the monotony of the plain 
surfaces of big buildings; 
inside, stair railings give 
an excuse for interesting 
work, which depends for 
its effect rather on the 
long oblique lines with 
easements at the change 
of pace than on any 
scheme of ornamentation. 
Interior grilles, metal 
radiator screens, and 
lighting fixtures are all, 
properly, metal problems, 
as is small furniture, espe- 
cially for the conserva- 
tory, the sun porch and 
the terrace. 

Such work has always 
been called “art metal 
work” if beauty of form 
and decorative effect are 
the first considerations, 





STAIR RAILING BY SCHENCK AND SONS— 


DESIGNED BY MONGEAUD ET MARIC 


A repeating motif of curves with the same study of the without the use of any 
irrespective of whether relation between void and solid as in good lettering. labor-saving machinery, 
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the object is intended for use or is largely ornamental. 
From an examination of modern work, it is evident 
that metal work, and more particularly ironwork, is 
assuming a more and more important role in the deco- 
ration of the residence—whether house or apartment 
—than it has in past times. 

In the latter part of the last century metal work in 
general was at such low standard in general practice, 
both as to design and as to handiwork, that there was 
a strong movement, largely endorsed by architects, to 
attempt a revival of the guild spirit in crafts work. 
These architects, furious, but helpless, before the 
prevalent poor workman- 
ship done in most of the 
trades, hoped to bring 
back some pride of craft, 
and some decent execu- 
tion, by instituting awards 
and other recognition to 
men who would take the 
trouble to finish a piece of 
work well, 

Labor is expensive — 
more so than ever before 
—and such care in exe- 
cution as was demanded 
meant a prodigal use of 
time; hence such crafts- 
men as developed under 
this stimulus, doing really 
beautifully executed work, 
asked prices that seemed 
very high when compared 
to machine work. As 
ironwork had sunk to a 
lower artistic level than 
the other metal trades, it 
felt all the more keenly 
this incentive to improve- 
ment, and work resulted 
that was unquestionably 
the equal of the pieces 
made by the best iron- 
workers of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance— 
at which period, of course, 
time was of comparatively 
little value. ' 

By these modern 
master craftsmen, a com- 
plicated piece was lovingly 
forged out of an iron bar 
by successive blows, and 
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when that could be avoided. 

Naturally architects whose 
clients could would not 
pay the higher costs of such hand- 
work attempted to get the same 
results by using less skilled artisans, 
and trying to get the appearance 
of skilled work by clauses in the 
specifications. Any workman who 
had been employed, even for a 
short time, by one of these masters, 
could set up a shop, and easily get 
work, by saying he could do just 
as good work as the master—and 
at a considerably lower price. One 
architect drew up a specification, 
calling for a piece of work to be 
“all hand wrought,” specifying a 
definite number of hammer marks 
to the square inch. 

This crafts movement was of 
course accompanied by a study of 


not or 
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INTERIOR GRILLE— 

“LA ROSE DES VENTS”— 
DESIGNED BY GILBERT POILLERA 
Modern, geometrical, but with much of 
the spirit of the Empire period. 





1930 





documents and museum pieces, 
which led to an eclecticism, an in- 
sistence on the so-called styles; 
design was distinctly secondary to 
workmanship; there was an over- 
emphasis on virtuosity—and praise 
was given for reproducing effects 
of nature or of the other arts, work 
being done that attempted to com- 
pete with the work of the brush 
and the chisel. 

But while a few clients can pay 
for good craftsmanship done at the 
cost of many hours of highly paid 
handwork, and some _ architects 
have designed beautiful creations 
depending upon such expensive 
craftsmanship, this movement 
could not, by reason of this dear- 
ness, touch more than a very small 
proportion of the metal work being 
done. 





INTERIOR GRILLE OF WROUGHT IRON ON THE STEAMER “ILE DE FRANCE,” BY RAYMOND SUBES 
A combination of the geometrical with the free flowing forms so characteristically French— 
reminding one of the Louis XV work. 
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WROUGHT IRON VASE BY RAYMOND SUBES 
An interesting use of primitive motives in a very 
sophisticated design. 


The modern movement in iron understands the 
fundamental anachronism of high-priced hand labor 
in this mechanistic age. When every employing agency 
is endeavoring to cut down the number of hours of 
the working class, and at the same time to raise its 
wage, it is natural that the building arts must do their 
part in adapting themselves to modern times—to adapt 
themselves to make use of labor-saving devices, at the 
cost of sacrificing some of the best of the surface tech- 
nique. Consequently the modern craftsmanship is 
more insistent on design of good composition and line 
—design that will look well even if the surface finish 
leaves something to be desired, if much of the metal 
is shaped by labor-saving machines, if some use is made 
c* casting, or other quantity production method, for 
repeating motives. This is a complete reversal of the 
one-piece at a time handwork of the guildsman ideal 
—but it is suited to our times. 

There were those—both clients and architects— 
who, when the movement toward reviving the old 
crafts spirit was at its height, and fine arts medals were 
being given to master-craftsmen, wanted to use the 
material in fashion—wanted to have the appearance 
of wrought iron—and yet had innate objections, being 
practical men, to a metal that would rust. ‘Therefore 
there were “wrought iron” bank screens made of 
bronze, but with a surface texture and a patina to 
simulate wrought iron, and residence balcony and 
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stair railings made of Monel metal, a rustless metal 
rather difficult to work, but finished so as to have all 
the surface indications of wrought iron—at far greater 

expense. ‘The results were often very beautiful, even 

if the expense was not justified, but there was left in 

the mind of the creator that twinge of conscience at 

having assisted in a sham, 

But this search for a rustless iron led to an interest 
in various metals, and alloys of metals, and present- 
day architecture makes use of all these—bronze, iron, 
copper, lead, and German silver, and also aluminum, 
and the many different alloys of aluminum with 
copper, nickel, chromium, and zinc. Not only this, 
but these metals are used in combination in one design. ri 
Edgar Brandt, who is perhaps the best, and the best 
known, of contemporary designers in metal, has used 
on some of his most successful work a design in which 
part of the pattern is made by the change in color 
from iron to white metal at focal points, or white metal 
is used as an accent in bronze work. 

As it was economically impossible for our age to 
make a real success of craftsmanship in the sense of 
the handwork of past ages, the emphasis has been 
placed on design, and as the designer knows he 























































VASE OF WROUGHT IRON BY RAYMOND SUBES 
Except for the bottom, this has all of the craftsmanship 
of former times. 
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cannot expect crafts- 
manship, he does not 
depend upon it for 
his entire effect. Mod- 
ern work therefore 
uses all means to 
achieve a design; and 
cast work, for elements 
that repeat, is used in 
conjunction with the 
elaborate curls and 
rolls of wrought iron, 
repousée work, and 
work cut out of the 
sheet; and change in 
metals is frequently 
resorted to, the selec- 
tion of what metal to 
use in any part of a 
design being on the 
qualities of that metal, 
whether in surface, in 
the ways it can be 
worked, or in color. 

There is, as in all 
phases of design today, 
a large use of geo- 


metrical work, and less of the free flowing naturalistic 
curves of former years, though in small motives of 
decoration natural forms of great elaboration are still 
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Proms “La. Ferronerie Moderne” 
RADIATOR GRILLE BY PAUL KISS 

With the seeming naiveté of a child’s drawing but 

composed by a masterly hand, 
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INTERIOR GRILLE IN IRON BY RAYMOND SUBES 
This grille designed by one of the best contemporary craftsmen 
is an inspiration from the Greek, but the design is 
distinctly “modern.” 











used, calling for the 
greatest amount of 
metal-working — skill. 
But the main charac- 
teristic of modern 
metal work is that it 
depends on design, 
rather than on execu- 
tion, for its effect. 
The examples of 
metal work here shown 
are of an_ elaborate 
nature: it is only nat- 
ural that the most in- 
teresting work of the 
best craftsmen is chosen 
when space _ permits 
showing but a few 
illustrations. Yet this is 
far from giving a true 
picture of all of the 
metal work of the mod- 
ern movement. For 
there are many archi- 
tects, especially those of 
Le Corbusier’s school, 
who believe that such 


metal work as is used should be strictly “functional,” 
and work designed by these architects is, for the most 
part, of plain bars, quietly arranged. 

















ENTRANCE DOOR IN IRON BY RAYMOND SUBES— 
H. SAUVAGE, ARCHITECT 


Here the geometric motif is more imsistent; modern art 





in the crafts is usually far from being dry. 
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A SMALL MODERN APARTMENT 


DESIGNED BY THE ARTIST FOR HIS OWN USE 


By John Vassos 


Eprror’s Note:—We present here what we believe to be an example of a sane, logical, modern interior. Comfort- 
able city life for a young couple is admirably provided for in these rooms where everything is worked out in an orderly 
restful way. As the author and designer of the apartment suggests, there seems no reason why adequate and practical 
furniture, such as is shown here, cannot be designed and built when the apartment is erected. 


SINCE IT Is our 
privilege to be the most 
efficient people who 
have inhabited the 
earth to date, it is this 
motivation that causes 
the true modernist to 
eliminate all unneces- 
sary detail in attaining 
a practical — and by 
reason of its intense 
practicability, a beauti- 
ful—result. Floor 
space is expensive in 
large cities and the 
luxury of apartments 
or houses with eight or 
ten large rooms is not 
for many. ‘Therefore 
we put our inventive 
minds to work to 
create interiors com- 
fortable, livable, and 
spacious in effect, with 
only a limited floor 
space. My living 
room has a floor space 
1S = 2S. “te ee 
room at one end is my 
dining table and small 
bar, another wall has 
a working study with a 
large desk, there is a 
sun lounge—and there 
are over 500 books in the room. All this with no 
effect of crowding, in fact an actual feeling of space. 
This is accomplished, first—because the furniture is 
architecturally planned and appears as part of the 
walls, and second—because the color tones are neutral, 
though warm, beiges. The floor is carpeted in plain 
deep beige chenille, the walls are a flat, almost dead, 
white. The north end of the room with the river 
view has a four-inch platform built across it, giving 
the effect of a separate room. The flat top surfaces of 
the architectural furniture are used for sculpture, 
bronzes, etc., all forming a part of the whole general 
design, while low tables are used for articles of use, 
such as cigarettes, ash trays, magazines, etc. 

To avoid chaos in my architecture, I am an apostle 
of verticalism; I have used squares and parallel verti- 








DESK UNIT WITH DOORWAY TO TERRACE 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


(See detail on page 792) 
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cal lines following the 
lines of the room itself 
everywhere, with the 
exception of the dining 
chairs, which are 
curved. This is be- 
cause the curved chairs 
made a better design 
with the oblong table. 
One might think that 
the use of neutral 
beige color tones would 
give a colorless effect, 
* with the beiges and 
natural wood tones of 
the furniture, but the 
result is surprisingly 
warm and creates a 
flattering background 
for people who are in 
the room—they supply 
the color. For handles 
on the various doors 
and openings I have 
used Monel metal, 
which adds greatly to 
the interest of the 
room by the changes 
in its silvery surface as 
the light strikes it. The 
baseboard is cork, in 
its natural shade of 
dark brown, and 
where wood has been 
used it has been left natural and the beautiful grain of 
maple and walnut forms a design in the room. The 
radiator covers act as seats beneath the windows. 
Their top is of natural wood and the front and sides 
are rounded bars of Monel. The hangings are of 
monk’s cloth (a burlap-like material) which is a nat- 
ural linen color and the window shades are pale, 
water-green Venetian blinds. To achieve an efficient 
but not too prominent light over the dining table, I 
installed an extra beam in the ceiling. In this beam 
is an opening covered with opaque glass, through which 
light is cast directly on the table. 

In the bedroom, the problem was perforce a little 
different. It was one of individualism in close quarters. 
There I created two entirely separate and distinct 
units. One for Mrs. Vassos consisting of dressing 
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DRESSING TABLE UNIT IN 


Photos by Peyser and Patzig 
MAN’S WARDROBE UNIT IN BEDROOM 


A SMALL MODERN APARTMENT DESIGNED BY JOHN VASSOS 
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A SMALL MODERN APARTMENT 


CORNER OF SUN LOUNGE AND DESK UNIT IN LIVING ROOM 


Photos by Peyser and Patzig 
DINING UNIT AT END OF LIVING ROOM WITH BAR AT LEFT IN CORNER 


A SMALL MODERN APARTMENT DESIGNED BY JOHN VASSOS 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE APARTMENT 


table, three large drawers, cosmetic cabinet, and shoe 
cabinet—all in one. For myself the unit consists of a 
large wardrobe with a mirror door, large drawers, 
shoe cabinet, and telephone table, also in one. ‘The 
headpiece of the bed is much larger than the bed itself, 
the space extending on either side being occupied by 
bedside tables. All of the furniture is built directly on 
the floor and walls, so it is absolutely sanitary and dust 
proof and “‘ost collar button proof”—there is no space 
under any of the furniture for anything, even dust, 
to hide. The color scheme is as follows: lemon yellow 
walls, furniture of a grayish green with silvery Monel 
handles and carpet in deep aubergine. A door leads 
from the bedroom to my studio, which has flat dead 
white walls and looks almost like an anatomical labora- 
tory in its immaculateness and total absence of all deco- 
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A CORNER OF THE TERRACE 


ration—this so nothing will influence or distract me 
while I am at work there. 

I am convinced that the day will come when homes 
will have living rooms and bedrooms as completely 
furnished when one moves into them as are the bath- 
rooms and kitchens now. (And it is not so very long 
ago that stoves were not included in kitchen equip- 
ment.) This I believe to be the solution of our con- 
stant moving into ever greater heights. There isno 
reason why adequate and practical furniture (and it 
is bound to be beautiful if it has these two qualities) 
cannot be designed and built into apartments when 
the building is erected. And think what will be added 
to the sum of human comfort when moving will only 
mean transporting one’s personal belongings! 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF DESK UNIT SHOWN ON PAGE 789 


A SMALL MODERN APARTMENT DESIGNED BY JOHN VASSOS 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ARCHITECT 


12—BEATING THE GAME 


By Rossel 


ah * y 
HAT HAPPENS,” runs the old riddle, 
“when an irresistible force meets an immovable body?” 

The same result, no doubt, that occurs when an 
owner wants a certain type and size of building, and 
dictates in advance just what it shall cost! Or when 
an architect accepts a cost limit for the building he 
wants to secure for the owner, and the bids exceed. 
Here is a test of an architect’s ability not prepared for 
in Beaux-Arts competitions! 

To get the work to go ahead. Next to securing a 
commission, this is the greatest single problem of an 
architect today. 

Inability to solve this has spelled defeat and disaster 
to numberless talented and capable practitioners. 


In the solution of this problem may be found the 
reason for the gravitation of great percentages of 
building construction from the hands of architects 
into those of “constructing engineers,” builders with 
“architectural departments,” and speculators with 
architects employed at small salaries. 

While architects are holding up their skirts of pro- 
fessional ethics and tradition, the tide of accelerated 
speed in the building world rushes in, leaving the 
King Canute of professionalism to avaunt or drown. 

In every large city in America, there are number- 
less apartment houses and other structures, which, if 
planned by professional architects, would be better 
planned, better looking, a better investment. The 
majority of these are designed without the aid of 
practicing architects. Why? There are several 
reasons: One of the principal reasons, if not the over- 
powering one, is a failure on the part of many archi- 
tects to become thoroughly posted on costs. 


A client does not want to risk a substantial sum of 
money for plans when those plans may call for a 
building beyond his power to finance. ‘Therefore, 
rather than be left in the dark as to exact cost, he will 
take chances with the arrangement, or be satisfied with 
a poor plan and design. The traditional architectural 
society policy of standing from under the responsibility 
of cost has created a steady trek of valuable business 
out of architects’ offices into hands infinitely less 
capable. 


Many are the devices employed to wean lucrative 
business away from architects—and devastating is 
their success! 

Perhaps every architect has seen something like the 
following: 


An enterprising firm of builders or real estate men 
enters the building field. They frequently know 
almost nothing of the technical side of building; they 
are not trained in design—and by that I mean funda- 
mental design—or the economical, logical, orderly, and 
scientific use of space. 
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E. Mitchell 


But they possess two qualifications~-which the 
architect either does not have, or too often does not 
avail himself of—namely, intimate knowledge of costs 
and how to manipulate them; also, access to capital. 

Right here it must be said in all justice, that if 
architects as a class were willing to stoop to certain 
devices of cost manipulation indulged in by some 
speculative builders, they, too, could get many more 
buildings to erect. 

Having acquired this intimate knowledge of costs, 
your budding builders prepare estimates. Next they 
study carefully the financial devices and expedients used 
in promotion of such structures. Third, they ally them- 
selves with people having some capital in their own 
right, or having access to sufficient capital to make a 
“nest-egg.” ‘There is no large cash expense for plans 
piled up in advance, but the information for their pur- 
poses is secured without this. True, it is not the scien- 
tific information that a good architect would secure, 
but it gets the work through. 

Having “financed” the enterprise, frequently on the 
equivalent of a shoe lace, the enterprise goes forward. 
Usually it is sold to some one before the paint is dry. 
The builders “get out from under,” have made a suc- 
cess, and go immediately after another suck...... I 
mean customer. 

Unlike some of the great ones of the earth, who by 
virtue of transcendent ability and marrying a rich wife 
(especially the latter) are able to milk the financial 
cow regularly and often of such building cream as 
she, he, or it, may produce, my own checkered career 
has necessitated getting the job to go—no matter how 
hard the conditions. 

My first experience was an eye-opener. It was a 
bank and office building. The shrewd bankers had 
well cultivated appetites for niceties of architecture 
and well trained instincts for restraining expenditures. 

They wanted the building as beautiful as I could 
make it—but it MUST not exceed a certain cost! 
Well, I designed it with all the architectural 
niceties, and when the bids came in, they were met 
with that cold “no,” which, with a banker, means 
NO-O-O0-O0-0-0-O! Then gloom! 

But a brickmason gave me an idea, as he called to 
inquire if the job would go ahead. 

“If you’d just keep my work out of the general 
contract, I could save you lots of money.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I lose so much money with general con- 
tractors going ‘busted,’ I could afford to give the bank 
a closer figure.” 

The next day a painting contractor called. 

“T just wanted to ask if you couldn’t let me figure 
that job direct,” he said. He gave the same reasons. 
Five different men, representing as many trades, 
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broached the same idea within a week. I resolved to 
act. If they could all save money, maybe we could 
get the job going. Sub-estimates were taken for every 
portion of the work. ‘The carpentry and millwork 
was a small contract to itself. The total of cost as 
evidenced by the aggregate of bids was astonishingly 
lower than the lowest bid received under the general 
contract system. Still the total was a little higher than 
the bank wished to go. 

With the cooperation of the institution, we wired 
certain material manufacturers, also some out-of-town 
bidders, offering them a less price than their low bid. 
In every case the offers were accepted. The building 
went ahead and brought us considerable other busines>. 
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This method is not offered either as a sure specific 
for low costs, or a fool-proof method of building pro- 
cedure. There are many angles to be conimbeced 
(besides triangles! ). 

It is merely an example of what may sometimes 
be done. 

It is said the children of darkness are wiser in their 
day and generation than the children of light. 

If the men who have had the benefit of the incan- 
descent light of technical training would devote more 
attention to the wisdom of those who traverse the 
sometimes dark ways of finance and trade, architects 
might cut a very much larger figure in the sum totals 
of build: ngs built under thet jurisdiction. 
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~STUDYING A COMPETITION PROBLEM 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME ANALYTICAL DRAWINGS BY EDGAR I. WILLIAMS 


By Lorimer Rizh 


THESE SKETCHES for the Southampton War 
Memorial Competition show, the different schemes 
under consideration by the designer. ‘The studies 
were all made for the same site, where the principal 
thing to be featured was a vista over the water. Each 
is drawn in a simple, convincing manner, with no 
resort to trickery or false values—those bétes nozrs 
which so often delude the architect into thinking that 
his scheme has “arrived.” ‘The drawings impress one 
with their sureness and express clearly the designer’s 
idea. “They show facility but do not make use of this 
facility to gloss over any questionable parts. 

A distinguished architect, recently looking at a seduc- 
tive perspective rendering, volunteered the opinion that 
such a rendering was architecture’s worst handicap; 
tne architect was tempted to stop studying his build- 
ing after seeing such a flattering exposition of it. 

These sketches by Mr. Williams do not flatter and 
working studies should not. ‘They reveal the good 
points and the bad, and as such are valuable. 

When considering a new problem the architectural 
designer sometimes finds himself more or less hampered 


by forming a quick and often ill-considered solution, 
which may be based upon his enthusiasm for some par- 
ticular motif or idea rather than upon its suitability for 
the particular problem at hand. It is said of the late 
Charles McKim that he would occasionally sit down 
at the board of one of the men in the office and, after 
looking at an elevation over which the man had been 
laboring, ask if there was not some one thing in the 
drawing that seemed to the man particularly fine— 
some motif, some detail which he hoped might be used. 
The astonished answer, after a pause, often would be 
that there was—a balustrade, a corn:ce, or other detail. 
McKim would then suggest that perhaps the first thing 
to do would be to erase it completely. “Thus, with the 
offending mote removed, the work would proceed. 

The ability to study the problem at hand without 
being biased by some pre-conceived idea ‘s well illus- 
trated in these sketches by Edgar I. Williams and the 
variety of ideas for the same,problem indicates a power 
to explore thoroughly all the possibilities and a deter- 
mination not to dec:de upon a parti before carefully 
invest'gating the various schemes. 








FIGURE !1—PLAN BASED ON THE SMALL COURT OF THE VILLA IN THE VATICAN GARDENS AT ROME 
STUDY FOR THE SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
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FIGURE 3—PERSPECTIVE OF NICHE SHOWN 


FROM A SKETCH BY EDGAR I. WILLIAMS FOR THE SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
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STUDIES BY EDGAR I. WILLIAMS FOR THE SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Two schemes with vertical motifs partially framing the view which the architect considered important. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SEAGOING NIGHT CLUB 


DESIGNED BY EUGENE SCHOEN, INC., FOR THE S. $8. LEVIATHAN 


THE PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS of comfort, upholstered in vermilion permatex. Linen 
planning a Night Club on the S. S. “Leviathan” covers of special design are provided for refreshment 
were that a room 55’ x 95’ should form an appro- and serving tables, each of which has an individual 
priate background for Rae: er a Rk lighting fixture in chromi- 
Afternoon Tea and Eve- meen Se0e 2 8 8=8um for use when the 
ning Cabaret, catering to general illumination is re- 
a sophisticated patronage. duced for solo perform- 

The major elements of ances by the entertainers. 
the plan (shown on page The china was especially 
806) are the dance floor, designed to harmonize 
the orchestra stage, and with the decorative motif 
alcoves for seating of the linen, as shown in 
patrons. The alcoves con- the photograph on page 
sist of stationary tables 805. The walls in prox- 
and lounges on two raised imity to the seating alcoves 
levels at both sides of the are covered in gold per- 
room, insuring the occu- matex stretched in verti- 
pant of each seat a clear, cal serrated strips to give 
unobstructed view of the an interesting modulation 
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entire floor and at the EARLY SKETCH FOR CURTAINS AT SIDES to the light played upon 
same time giving each them. All draperies are 
alcove an intimate atmosphere of privacy by reason of the same waterproof material sprayed in special 
of the low partitions. designs of bright colors. 

The lounges and chairs are designed for luxurious The ceiling presents an unusual solution of the 


VIEW LOOKING FORWARD TOWARD MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 


SCREEN IS BEHIND CURTAINS WHICH DRAW TO EACH SIDE 





Eugene Schoen, Inc., Architect 
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VIEW AFT TOWARDS MUSICIANS’ PLATFORM AS IT NOW 
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’ APPEARS 


VIEW SHOWING TREATMENT OF SIDE 


; OF ROOM AND ARRANGEMENT OF TABLES 
“CLUB LEVIATHAN,” S.S. 


LEVIATHAN—EUGENE SCHOEN, INC., ARCHITECT 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SEAGOING NIGHT CLUB 











STUDY FOR ARRANGEMENT SHOWN ON FACING PAGE 
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DEVELOPED ELEVATION OF PERMATEX CURTAINS AT SIDES——-FINISHED EFFECT SHOWN OPPOSITE 


“CLUB LEVIATHAN,” S. §S. LEVIATHAN—EUGENE SCHOEN, INC., ARCHITECT 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SEAGOING NIGHT CLUB 


the entire length of the room. ‘This 
light can be varied at will by a combi- 
nation manual and automatic control 
upon the orchestra platform, thus pro- 
viding any intensity or shade of light 
in the spectrum. 

Variable lighting is also furnished 
by two batteries of floodlights at the 
sides of the room. These play upon 
the dancers in a constantly changing 
pattern of tones and colors. Addi- 
tional fixtures of novel design are also 
placed at intervals along the side walls. 
These, as well as the ceiling lights, are 
at the control of the musicians. 

The dance floor proper is covered 
with an orange linoleum, _ highly 
waxed, with simple design of black 
stripes. The floor covering outside the 
dancing oval is a rich carpet in orange 
with brown and black design which 
suggests the musical rhythm of the 





CORNER OF ROOM AT FORWARD END dance. 
Mr. Schoen describes the -scheme: 


lighting problem. ‘The central portion is in the form “First, the room had to be modern in every sense 
of serrated planes which receive with varying in- of the term. One could not go back to ancient tradi- 
tensity the light from continuous reflectors running tional history and decorate a modern Night Club in a 


hee 


DETAIL SHOWING TABLE SERVICE AND LINEN DESIGNED BY LEE SCHOEN 


“CLUB LEVIATHAN,” §. $ LEVIATHAN—EUGENE SCHOEN, INC., ARCHITECT 
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HALF PLAN OF “CLUB LEVIATHAN”—S. S. LEVIATHAN 


EUGENE SCHOEN, INC., ARCHITECT 


period style. Secondly, it had to be completely Amer- 
ican, not-only because the Night Club in its present 
form is completely American but also because America 
should be able to develop its own modern style through 
an American architect, and not be dependent upon 
a European conception, as is, unfortunately, most of 
our modernistic American design. This is not said in 
a boastful attitude but simply to state what I believe 
a fact; that American architects are thoroughly com- 
petent men to handle questions of decoration and 
design for Americans. 


“There was no precedent to go by, because a Night 
Club at sea must be different from one on land, and 
in the real sense of that term no Night Club has as yet 
been provided for any of the great ocean-going liners 
even though some small attempts if, that direction 
have been made. Furthermore, the}problem was a 
little complicated by the fact that the room was to be 
used as a talking motion picture theatre during certain 
parts of the day. ¢ 

“In the first place, the colors were determined 
primarily by their brightness and cheerfulness. ‘The 
ceiling has nine strip reflectors running fore and aft 
which illuminate saw tooth surfaces that in their turn 
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act as reflectors, lighting up the dancing floor imme- 
diately beneath them. These reflectors are equipped 
with a complete spectrum of colors, and are controlled 
from a panel board on the musicians’ platform. The 
lights therefore can be varied in color to suit the mood 
of the music. The color of this ceiling is light blue 
with a touch of silver. 

“The side walls are treated in gold cloth and 
mirrors where the tables and seats occur, and in the 
central higher portion in a peach tone. The seats and 
tables are placed in small enclosures accommodating 
from two to six persons in each group, and here the 
color becomes much brighter, a brilliant lacquer red 
having been chosen. 

“When the room is used for motion pictures, seats 
are placed upon the dance floor, and the canopy cover- 
ing the musicians’ stand is dropped into its pocket, a 
curtain at the extreme aft end is drawn aside to per- 
mit the projecting apparatus to work and the forward 
curtains are drawn aside revealing a full-sized motion 
picture screen with talking apparatus behind it. It 
is therefore possible to have a complete Motion Picture 
Theatre function, which is also being done for the first 
time at sea.” 
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This lithograph is one of a number made by Edgar 
F. Bircsak while in Europe last year as holder of 
the A. W. Brown Travelling Scholarship. Other 
drawings by Mr. Bircsak will be shown in future 
issues of PENCIL Points. 
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Mr. Diamond has selected the oird’s-eye view for 
this perspective to show the architect’s design to the 
best possible advantage. The clear, straightforward 
treatment is admirably adapted to a subject of this 


kind. 
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This sheet of details was drawn by Mr. Swales a 
number of years ago for Ware’s book on “The 
Georgian Period.” Other drawings by Mr. Swales 
were published in the September issue of PENCIL 
Points. 
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PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
of 
COLOR PLATES 


The subject of this plate is the work of a well 
known water color painter and should be of great 
interest to architectural draftsmen who practice this 
art. Some notes concerning Mr. Olson’s method 
of working may be helpful. He uses Whatman’s 
140-pound rough paper and applies the color with 
a large brush, say No. 18, and two or three smaller 
ones of selected sable. He never stretches his paper 
but simply tacks it dry to a board. His method of 
working varies somewhat according to subject, but 
in the main he works from light to dark in big, 
simple washes, using enough water to flow freely 
and yet not so much that it gets beyond control. A 
few accents put in crisply where needed add form 
and depth. Mr. Olson’s palette contains all the 
colors he finds necessary, and he is careful to avoid 
fugitive colors. He uses ultramarine blue, cobalt 
blue, cerulean blue, yellow ochre, raw sienna, burnt 
sienna, raw umber, cadmium lemon, cadmium 
medium, viridian green, vermilion, alizarin crimson, 
and ivory black. The black is seldom used and it 
is possible to get along without it. Chinese white, 
when used at all, is employed very sparingly. The 
original of this drawing measured 21%" x 163%”. 
It ts reproduced by courtesy of Mrs. Frank Howard 
of New York. 
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COLOR PLATES 
















The drawing which forms the subject of this plate 
was made on brown illustrators board and shows 
how effectively tinted paper or board can be utilized 
for architectural renderings. The layout was made 
directly on the board with a soft pencil and the 
brighter portions of the building were then painted 
in with Chinese white to which sufficient color was 
added to give a pleasant warmth, If desired the 
warm color can be applied over the white when it 
has dried. Colored crayon pencils were used for 
the green and yellow touches on the foreground 
and trees while blue crayon was used for the sky. 
The foliage and trunks of trees were done with 
pencil. The original measured 29” x 18”. 
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We are glad to present to our readers this new 
plate by Samuel Chamberlain. The original dry- 
point measures 934" x 1434”. Of interest is an 
announcement from Mr. Chamberlain that he is 
planning to return to New York next month for 
an exhibition of his work. 
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COMPETITION FOR GIRARD COLLEGE CHAPEL 


THE PROBLEM AND REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


Tue Wit or STEPHEN Girarp, deceased 1831, provided 
for the establishment of an institution for the education 
and maintenance of “poor, white, male, orphan children.” 
Subsequently named “Girard College” and placed under 
the direction of the Board of Directors of City Trusts of 
Philadelphia, the institution now cares for about 1,600 boys 
of ages from eight to eighteen. To these are given an 
education, both general and vocational, terminating in a 
curriculum equivalent to that of the public high school. 
The teaching, executive, and service staffs number more 
than 550, and the work is carried on in 28 buildings occu- 
pying grounds with an area of 41 acres. 

The distinctive spirit and character of the institution is 
indicated in the “History of Girard College” by its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, published in 1927, the 
study of which is commended to competitors. The special 
quality of the college is suggested in the opening para- 
graph of the Preface as follows: “Of Girard College it 
may be said, as has repeatedly been said of Christ’s Hospital 
in England, that it is an institution without parallel in the 
country, wholly sui generis. For centuries Christ’s Hos- 
pital has treasured its peculiar traditions, its ancient customs 
and ceremonies, and its conservatism. In all its earlier 
history Christ’s Hospital was regarded merely as a charity, 
but in its later development it has become a great school, 
a national institution. In its shorter history, Girard Col- 
lege has gone through a somewhat similar evolution.” 

The Girard Will, while providing explicitly for the 
exclusion of sectarian influences, enjoins upon the in- 
structors the teaching of “the purest principles of morality, 
so that, on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence towards their 
fellow creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and industry, 
adopting at the same time such religious tenets as their 
matured wisdom may enable them to prefer.” 

To this end, and as a part of its whole teaching pro- 
gram, the College maintains a form of religious educa- 
tion based upon Bible study, addresses upon the broad prin- 
ciples of morality and conduct by laymen who are leaders 
of religious thought, daily chapel exercises and special 
observances on Sunday, employing, with the speaker’s 
address, sacred music, both instrumental and vocal, respon- 
sive readings from the Bible, scripture lessons and prayer. 

The Chapel. This teaching work is conducted in the 
Chapel which therefore may be regarded as a structure 
dedicated to the teaching of the essentials of religion and 
the principles of morality. 

The Committee desires that the new Chapel express 
this dedication and regards it as essential that the design 
avoid an architectural form historically identified with any 
particular religious faith. While it need not echo 
“Founders Hall” nor conform in style to nearby build- 
ings it should, broadly speaking, harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. 

The word “Chapel” as here employed follows the 
Century Dictionary definition (4) as indicating “a place 
of worship connected with a...... corporation, as a 
University or College.” 

THE SITE 

The Site is shown in a Plan of Site attached to the 
program. The building may employ the entire site but is 
not to extend steps, areaways or other of its parts beyond 
its boundaries. Six photographs of surrounding buildings, 
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taken from points indicated on the Plan of Site, are 
attached to the program. 
Tue BuiLpinc 

Auditorium. This, to provide space for public worship, 
will be used only for purposes consistent with the religious 
motive. These will include Sunday and daily services, 
commencement exercises, organ recitals and other forms of 
classical musical entertainment, meetings for public ad- 
dresses and the exercises of Founder’s Day, this last mark- 
ing the most important single event of the year at Girard 
College. 

The auditorium is intended to seat an audience of about 
2,200 (part of which may be placed in levels above the 
main floor), also providing space for speakers, faculty mem- 
bers and a chorus choir. To this end the following areas 
are required: 

Total area of main floor and gallery, not 
es Ch... . See oes 
Platform for speakers, faculty members 
and chorus choir, not less than ... . 
Retiring Rooms, off speakers’ platform, 
two, with toilets, total area about . . 400 sq. ft. 

All parts of the auditorium should be accessible through 
a principal entrance vestibule ‘or lobby but ample exits 
leading directly to the outside should be provided. The 
auditorium floor should be made to pitch. 

The principal entrance should be directly accessible from 
the principal thoroughfare of the college grounds, north 
of the site. 

The “speakers’ platform” should have seats for five 
speakers, fifty (50) faculty members, a chorus choir of 
two hundred (200) and an organ manual. It may be 
arranged as for a university convocation hall with stepped- 
up seats in semicircular or rectangular plan. The retir- 
ing rooms should be convenient to platform and audito- 
rium and be accessible also from the outside. 

Organs. Space provision is to be made for an organ 
installation to consist of a main organ and an echo organ. 
The main organ may be in one or more lofts or chambers 
but if in two or more they must connect to form a single 
continuous chamber; the echo organ should be in a single 
chamber. Main organ chambers should be contiguous to 
the space containing speakers’ platform. The echo organ 
should be placed above the auditorium, if possible, and in 
any case at a point distant from main organ. The latter 
may show either pipes or grilles; the echo organ grilles 
only. Neither pipe fronts nor grilles should be less in 
total area than that of the fronts of organ chambers 
behind them. The least dimensions of the organ cham- 
bers are to be as follows: Main organ, one or two 
chambers, total width 60 feet, depth 20 feet, height 45 
to 60 feet; echo organ floor area 1000 sq. ft., lesser floor 
dimension 20 feet, height 16 feet. A blower room of 
about 250 sq. ft. floor area and a height of 6 feet is to be 
provided. It may be placed below the auditorium if 
connecting directly with the main organ chamber by an 
intake flue about 1 x 214 feet in cross section. 

Lecture Room. ‘This is intended to seat about 1,500 per- 
sons. It may be placed below the auditorium but shall be 
a separate unit. It may be entered from the south and 
should have several exits leading directly to the outside. 
It will be used for lectures, private theatricals, the display 
of moving pictures, musical entertainments, etc., and will 
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be provided with a stage with two dressing rooms, each 
with toilet. The floor is to be level. A gallery may be 
employed to provide part of the sittings and a moving 
picture booth must be placed. 

The following areas are required: A total of not less than 
9750 sq. ft. if the room have a single floor. If a gallery 
be employed the total area of both main floor and gallery 
shall be not less than 10,000 sq. ft. of which not over 
3,000 sq ft. may be given to the gallery. 

Posts may be employed to support the floor above but 
should be minimized in number. 

Stories. Two stories are called for; the main story, 
containing the auditorium, and the ground story, to hold 
lecture and other rooms. The clear height of the ground 
story, from floor to under side of ceiling beams, in de- 
signs where no gallery is employed, is to be not less than 
sixteen feet (16’) (see (4), below). The clear height 
under gallery, where the latter is shown in lecture room, 
shall be not less than seven feet (7’) and clear head room 
above highest gallery floor level not less than six feet six 
inches (6'6”). 

The levels of ground floor and main floor shall be 
brought as near grade line as possible. 

Miscellaneous. Communication between ground and 
main stories should be provided but need not accommo- 
date a large number of persons. 

Toilets, etc., additional to those above prescribed, must 
be provided separately for faculty (men and women) 
and students. The following areas should be provided: 
Faculty retiring rooms with toilets for men and for women, 
one each in ground story, 100 to 150 sq. ft. each, and one 
toilet in main story for each, of 50 to 100 sq. ft. each; 
student toilets, all in ground story, two to four at 100 to 
150 sq. ft. each. Cleaners’ closets are to be placed in 
each floor at convenient points. 

A service elevator is to be provided to connect all floor 
and gallery levels. 

The Philadelphia building laws governing places of 
assemblage are to be observed as they apply to this project. 

Cubage. The volume of the building is to be not 
more than two million (2,000,000) cubic feet. It is there- 
fore required that the volume of this building as shown in 
each competitive design shall not exceed two million 
(2,000,000) cubic feet measured as follows, to wit:— 
Within the planes formed by the outer faces of the outer 
walls of the building and between a plane two feet below 
the ground floor level and the upper surfaces of roofs, 
plus the full volume of the following, to wit: porticoes, 
porches or other structures outside the outer walls of the 
main building, whether with free standing columns, piers 
or walls, measured within the outer face line of such 
columns, piers or walls and the outer face line of the build- 
ing proper and from a plane at the bottom of their founda- 
tions (not less than six feet below grade) to the surfaces 


of their roofs; outside steps measured from a plane at the _ 


bottom of their foundations (not less than six feet below 
grade); areaways measured from outside the building plane 
to outside of area walls and from top of coping to‘a’plane 
one foot below floor level; buttresses, balconies, parapets, 
balustrades, pent houses, and any other feature adding 
appreciably to the bulk of the building. It is further: pro- 
vided that 

(2) Walls decorated with pilasters or engaged columns 
in series shall be computed to the outer face line of such 
features; terraces or external masonry platforms above 
grade line shall be computed within their outside wall 
lines and from floor to bottom of foundations (not less 
than six feet below grade), but cornices,'’belt courses and 
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similar projections shall be excluded from computation. 


(4) The roof of the auditorium shall be figured to 
have an average thickness of at least one-eighth (1%) of 
its span, such thickness to include truss and ceiling and 
roof covering and to obtain whether the ceiling be flat or 
curved, 


All other rooms or spaces (e. g. lecture room) whose least 
dimension between ceiling supports is twenty-five feet or 
more should show and shall be figured to have a total 
thickness, for beam or truss and floor or roof above, equal 
to at least one-tenth (1-10) of such least dimension. 


REPORT OF THE JURY 


The jury met on Sunday morning, August 10th, and 
attended services in the present Chapel, and afterward ex- 
amined the proposed site, particularly taking into considera- 
tion the surrounding buildings. 


Previous to the meeting of the Jury, each member had 
been provided with the program and all the other infor- 
mation given to the competitors. The Jury found the 
program to be such an exceedingly lucid document that they 
were able to proceed with their labors with the main points 
of the project clearly set forth. Guided by the above and 
observations on the spot, the Jury proceeded on the after- 
noon of August 10th to view informally the ten designs, 
and on the two following days examined and analyzed 
the drawings with the greatest care. : 

The Adviser delivered to the Jury the report of the 
Computers, which showed that all the designs fell within 
the maximum cubage. Furthermore, it was found that the 
areas required by the program were met in each of the de- 
signs. The Jury verified the compliance of the designs with 
such mandatory provisions of the program as came within 
their purview, and found that all the designs conformed 
to these provisions. The Jury then made a careful study 
and comparison of the various designs and have selected 
design number ten as showing the best solution of the prob- 
lem. In accordance with the further requirements of the 
program, the Jury selected design number six and placed 
it second, and design number four and placed it third. 

Design number ten was found to be outstanding for 
the following reasons: 

It provides the best auditorium and the best lecture room. 

The designer, having produced an excellent plan, has 
made his frame for it, both exterior and interior, in 
harmony with his plan and in harmony with the character 
required for this building. 

The architect has shown originality in placing his build- 
ing on the site and in considering all its surroundings. 

The Jury, therefore, unanimously recommend that de- 
sign number ten be premiated, thus awarding to the author 
of this design the commission as architect of the Chapel for 
Girard College. 

Jean HéBRaRD 

Everett V. MEeEeEks 

Cuarves A. Pratt, 
Chairman. 


Jury of Award 


Following a careful consideration of the report of the 
Jury the-Committee by resolution accepted the report and 
designated design Number 10 as premiated. 

The Committee then opened the envelope bearing the 
same number, disclosing the authors of this design, and 
the architects awarded the prize of the competition, as 


Messrs. Thomas, Martin, and Kirkpatrick of Philadelphia. 
: (Continued on page 851) 
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DESIGN PLACED THIRD BY RAYMOND M. HOOD, GODLEY, AND FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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“MANUFACTURING —CENTER PANEL 


Herewith and on the following pages are shown nine of a series of fourteen bronze spandrel panels representing 
modern activities. The panels are placed between the first and second floor levels of the building and are cast with 
one-half inch depth of relief. 
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“MINING”’—LEFT PANEL “AGRICULTURE” —RIGHT PANEL 


\ SCULPTURE FOR 75 FEDERAL STREET BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PAUL FJELDE, SCULPTOR——-THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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“TRANSPORTATION —CENTER PANEL 
Size of original—7' Ya" x 4’ 4” 
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TRANSPORTATION’ —LEFT PANEL “PRANSPORTATION’ —RIGHT PANEL 
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Size of original—3' 444" x 4’ 4” Size of original—3' 42" x 4’ 4” 


SCULPTURE FOR 75 FEDERAL STREET BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PAUL FJELDE, SCULPTOR——-THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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“POWER” —=CENTER PANEL 
Size of original—7' V4" x 4’ 4” 





“POWER” —LEFT PANEL “POWER” —RIGHT PANEL 


Size of original—3' 444” x 4’ 4” Size of original—3' 4¥2" x 4’ 4” 


SCULPTURE FOR 75 FEDERAL STREET BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PAUL FJELDE, SCULPTOR—-THOMAS M. JAMES COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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GOOD PRACTICE IN CONSTRUCTION—STEEL CASEMENT IN STONE WALL— DRAWN BY PHILIP G. KNOBLOCH 
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FIRST PRIZE——-BY CARL KUDLICH, SCARSDALE, N. Y. SECOND PRIZE—BY LEONARD DE WITT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEATHER 

















J THIRD PRIZE—BY JAMES GORDON CARR DESIGN BY BEN WYATT, NEW YORK 
COMPETITION FOR A WEATHER VANE FOR CARRIER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SPONSORED BY THE ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 
(The program for this competition was announced on page 209 of the March issue) 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY IRWIN L. SCOTT, NEW YORK 








DESIGN SUBMITTED BY HELMER N. ANDERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. DESIGN SUBMITTED BY A. W. BARTHELL, ELMHURST, L. I. 
COMPETITION FOR A WEATHER VANE FOR CARRIER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPONSORED BY THE ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


(The program: for this competition was announced on page 209 of the March issue) 
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IN FURTHER DISCUSSION OF “THE VALUE OF 
THE ARCHITECT’S SERVICES” 
Epviror’s Nore: In the September issue we published a number of 
letters from architects expressing opinions and offering criti- 
cisms of our document, “The Value of the Architect’s Services.” 
We believe that the following letters will be of particular interest 
The criticisms re- 
ceived will serve as a basis for revising the document so that its 
eventual publication will be of benefit to the profession as a whole. 


From Henry G. Emery of Nyack, N.Y. 

“I have received the July issue of Pencit Points, and 
have looked over, with much interest, the matter on page 
563 and following. 

“The campaign you have undertaken should be of 
the greatest interest to architects, and it is surprising and 
disappointing that the reaction, among them, to your com- 
mendable efforts, has been so lacking in unanimity and 
enthusiasm. The reason must be, that architects, as a 
class, are poor business men, and have little faculty to per- 
ceive how to make their way in the world, or to secure 
respect and patronage for their abilities. 

“In view of the architect’s low estate in the public 
esteem, the task of winning higher prestige and increase 
of business for him seems a tremendous and almost hope- 
less undertaking. As with other jobs, equally huge, the 
only thing to do, is to begin, and keep on, until it is con- 
summated; with a clear perception that haste must be made 
slowly, and that much time and effort must be spent, 
before appreciable results may be expected. Whether a 
campaign conducted by a single organization, such as yours, 
however ably and enthusiastically prosecuted, can be ex- 
pected to accomplish enough to justify the money and 
energy necessary to it, may well be questioned; but you 
deserve the greatest credit for initiating the ‘project, and 
the least we architects can do, is to give it very careful 
consideration, and co-operate with you, as well as we can. 

“Your brochure entitled “The Value of an Architect’s 
Services,’ takes up some 14 double-column pages in your 
magazine. I have not read it all, but I have looked through 
it, and read portions. 

“As a statement of the architect’s position, it is true, 
accurate, well expressed and well considered. At the 
same time, it seems to me that there is an air of desperate 
earnestness, and special pleading about it, that deprives it 
of much of its force. It reminds one of the tone of the 
salesman’s recital (so familiar to the architect), when he 
is fighting with his back to the wall, to put over his argu- 
ments, sell his line of goods and defeat the similar efforts 
of his rival, who is waiting out in the outer office, for his 
turn with the prospective buyer. 

“Would it not be worth while to take a leaf out of the 
book of the Department Store Advertisement Writer, who 
daily sets forth the merits of his employer’s wares in the 
public prints, in a manner (carefully studied), that con- 
veys a sense of good humor and insouciance, and makes his 
matter readable, even though we are aware of the com- 
pletely sordid motive that it so skilfully masks. 

“I doubt very much whether the average individual, for 
whose perusal your brochure is so carefully prepared, 
would have the patience to read it through, on account of 
its super-serious and didactic tone. It could, I think, be 
made more readable, more forceful and more effective, by 
abbreviation; and by alteration, as suggested, in its quality. 

“I have taken the liberty of re-writing page 567, to 
illustrate my suggestion, and enclose it herewith. To my 
mind, the final page (587) is by far the best. It has all 
the qualities that the preceding pages seem to need. 

“The illustrations are well selected and aptly amplify 
the printed matter. It was a happy thought to add these 
to the written argument.” 


and invite further suggestions from architects. 
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From LanceLot Suxert of Detroit 

“I have just finished reading ‘The Value of the Archi- 
tect’s Services’ in the July issue of Pencit Points. You 
have asked my opinion of this. 

“Of course it is unnecessary to state that the document 
exhibits the deep study and careful editing that was given 
its preparation. The arguments are most tenable and the 
presentation is excellent. 

“The first questions that occurs to me is ‘How are you 
going to place this document in the hands of possible pros- 
pects?’ Who are they? Where are they? How can you 
find them?’ In asking these questions I clearly indicate my 
own doubt as to the possibility of reaching unknown pros- 
pects except through the shot-gun methed of magazine 
advertising. The Illinois Society of Architects sent their 
propaganda to financiers and attorneys, thereby reaching a 
known element who should be educated concerning the 
functions of the architect. This element, however, while 
having considerable to do with building does not go to 
make up the ‘owner class.” Nine-tenths of my own clients 
have no contact whatsoever, at least upon building proj- 
ects, with lawyers or financiers. 

“The great criticism of any form of printed memoranda 
is that you must first find the right person to hand it to. 
Somewhere, in the great population of this country, there 
are thousands of people who have never built before, 
know nothing concerning: the. architect and his work, but 
who now have the desire, financial means and’ the inten- 
tion to build. If I knew who and where they were I 
would te// them why they should employ an architect. I 
wouldn’t leave it to chance that they might read a printed 
document. Unfortunately 1 do not know who or where 
they are. The only method I can propose for reaching 
them is advertising in the type of magazine which we 
suppose they read. 

“The second question is, having placed this document in 
their hands (provided you are able to find them), ‘How are 
you going to make prospects read it?’ As interested as I am 
in this subject and as greedily as I seize upon any real hope 
for group publicity, I must confess even I was licked by the 
length and formidable size of the document. To avoid 
shooting at their readers more than could be digested at 
once the architects in Illinois sent out their propaganda in 
seven parts, allowing a breathing spell between arguments 
for giving the reader a chance to thoroughly understand 
and digest each argument as it was driven home. 

“Frankly I would never have read your document 
through to the bitter end if I had not promised you that 
I would. I believe that it can be boiled down to one- 
third its present length without losing a single point. 
Indeed it would gather forcefulness by becoming ‘invit- 
ingly brief.’ 

“The idea of illustration is a most excellent one and 
adds a new thought to the solution of the problem. 

“I question the advisability of further study upon this 
document because I do not believe that any document, 
tract, booklet or anything else that has to be deliberately 
placed in the hands of a known prospect is a solution of 
the problem. We must reach the unknown prospect. 
How! And how!” 








A CORRECTION 


THE DESIGN FOR an eight-room house shown on page 
723 of the September issue of PENciL Points was 
designed by Arthur R. Hutchason, Architect, of Los 
Angeles, California. We regret that this drawing was, 
through an error, attributedto Andrew P. Coolidge. 
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HERE E HIS AND THAT 











This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry;’ Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 
work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 
the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. Material received after the 
closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 

The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 
do so by the contributor. 





Tuis MONTH the prizes have been awarded as follows: is the average draftsman’s custom—that his friends would 
Class One—Robert Gustafson. hear from him on George Washington’s birthday. For a 
time we believed all this and looked forward to receiving 
the promised etching. But alas, just another illusion gone, 
we’re still waiting! 


Class Two—Doris Dwelly Brink, Amarillo, Texas. 
Class Three—Arthur F. Baer, Cleveland, O. 
Class Four—No Award. 









Good Wrinkle—E. D. Stevens, Lynchburg, Va. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

; gy ; (For THE Men oF Waker & WEEKs, ARCHITECTS) 
iS WE HAVE a surprise for Here and There readers which By Colette M. Burns 

S : ; ; ene 

FS we hope to inaugurate with the January issue, We know Seeds the weathered mind planted 

8 that it isn’t fair to arouse your curiosity this way but we’re Are blooming on the drawing board 
ee quite excited and hope you'll all like the new feature. T-square and pencils now are granted 
x To be elements, and there is stored 
; It does seem a bit untimely to be talking about Christmas In tracing paper, all the powers 

~ ; ‘ =e 2 ous ‘ 

i just now, but it’s not too soon (if you’re at all ambitious) Of the soil. Another day, 

¥ to start working on your greeting cards. Send along any A lintel detailed with granite flowers 
as ideas on the subject so that we may all be benefited by Will recognize the rigid way 

3 them. One of our friends assured us last year that he Of blossoms which the wind once shook, 
= had planned to send Ais greeting cards rather later than Lying pressed within a book. 
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Pencit SkeTCH ON CAMEO Paper BY RopertT GuSTAFSON From an Etcuinc sy Louis Ruyt 
“Ravenna, Italy” Grand Central Building and Building from Park Avenue 
(Prize—Class One—September Competition) and 38th Street, New York. 
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Pencit SKETCH ON CaMEo Paper By J. CuesterR DoLpHin 





SORROWS OF A DRAFTSMAN’S WIFE 
By Doris Dwelly Brink 
(Prize—Class Two—September Competition) 
He sits upon his seat all day 
. And draws the lines in ink; 
It sticks upon his fingertips, 
But does he use the sink? 
Ah no! A handkerchief will do, 
And so he wipes them clean. 
(Poor wife does the laundering— 
What does the fellow mean? ) 





His shirt sleeves get all penciled on, 
All worn and very frayed; 

His trousers get so very thin 
It makes one quite afraid 












Renverinc By V. Karrik, House DesicnNep By Him 


The architect has used the standard silo construction in 

concrete. The kitchen is on the ground floor; living room 

on the first floor, opening on a terrace, under which is a 

garage; two bedrooms on the second floor; owner's studio 
on the third floor. 
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CuarcoaL Sketcu BY W. B. Cram or Westport, Conn. 





That some day soon the wife will have 
To patch, and darn and mend, 

Or that the man himself will grow 
Afraid to stoop or bend. 








Occasionally he’ll carry home 
His apron without strings, 
And while his wife is fixing it 
He talks (and sometimes sings) 
Of how the office should be run, 
Or of the office girl 
Who wears her hair so straight and plain 
Why can’t she get a curl? 











But who would trade a husband like 
Most drafting husbands are 

For one who greater sorrows bring, 
One’s happiness to mar? 

We’ll bear our sorrows rain or shine 
To help in our small way— 

Because, dear man, he’s sure to be 

An architect some day. 






















ADJUSTABLE DAR FOR A 
BEAM COMPASS 
TEN CENTS 
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ADJUSTABLE Bar For A Beam Compass 
By E. D. Stevens 
(Goop Wrinkte Prize—September Competition) 
A ten-cent metal curtain rod makes an efficient bar for 


loose beam compasses. The radius can be changed quickly 
without touching the screws and friction prevents slipping 


after the radius is set. It is very convenient for drawing a 
series of concentric circles such as auditorium seating. 










HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 
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“HIGHLIGHTS OF ARCHITECTURE 


‘ HIRAM OF TYRE FALLS. DOWN ON THE MILL WORK. 
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“HIGHLIGHTs OF ARCHITECTURE” —THE SEVENTH IN A SERIES OF CARTOONS 
BY ArTHUR F. Baker, oF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Contractors Subcontractor’s Subcontractor caused most of the noise. 


(Prize—Class Three—September Competition) 
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PENCIL SKETCH BY A. THORNTON BISHOP 


TOM TOWER, OXFORD 
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THE SPECIFICA Til@Ge® Dee 
A Department for the Specification Writer 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF THE SPECIFICATION 


1—INTRODUCTION 


By Philip G. Knobloch 


Epiror’s NotE:—T he author of this article needs no introduction to readers of Pencit Points. He is known for his 


two volumes of “Good Practice in Construction” 
Points during the past six months. 
wherefores of a specification. 
bring out points in his text. 
letters commenting upon them. 


IN APPROACHING His FIRST specification the student, grad- 
uate, or newly licensed architect about to do his first job 
should remember that in condensed form the specifica- 
tions are a record of everything that goes into the job of 
what the owner and architect want in the way of work- 
manship and materials for the proposed new building. 
The specifications contain information impossible to show 
on the drawings and assist the contractor to estimate in- 
telligently. 

The first specification is the hardest hurdle and many 
architects with years of practice are still dubious when they 
tackle this part of the work. From their conversation, it 
is apparent that they have always had a dislike for this part 
of the job which, of course, creates a mental hazard that 
is always on hand before the writing of each specification. 

Suppose you approach specifications from a different 
angle. Think of them in terms of a prolonged conversa- 
tion between the owner, the contractor, and yourself. 
During the conversation, you are telling the contractor just 
how you want certain things accomplished and what mate- 
rials you want him to use, the owner, listening, and assent- 
ing or dissenting, as the case may be. Your conversation 
starts with the removal of a present old building on the 
property and carries on through to the finishing of the new 
structure, 

This conversation must be recorded so that all three 
participants have a record of what they have agreed to do 
and have done and how it was to be done. Having this 
record, there will be a minimum of disputes through mis- 
understandings. This condensed conversation is really a 
specification. 

It is not, as so many make it, a raft of pages of typing 
full of trick clauses and meaningless phrases. There is 
very little that cannot be specified definitely. It is not 
necessary to state a certain material and then add a silly 
“or equal.” If you decide that you want a particular 
manufacturer’s product or material because you know it is 
the best for your purpose, incorporate this manufacturer’s 
name and material or product. Do not add three or four 
names (I have seen a half a dozen names listed) and then 
in addition add “or equal.” 

Undoubtedly there are several manufacturers making a 
similar product of about the same grade. Select the one 
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and other plates of detail sheets that have been published in PENCIL 
This article is the first of a series in which Mr. Knobloch will explain the whys and 

He intends to carry the reader through all the various phases, making special drawings to 
We believe that these articles will be « 


elcomed by our readers and shall be glad to receive 


who provides the best service when you ask for informa- 
tion, prompt delivery to subcontractors on the job, and 
willingness to replace or make good material that for some 
reason has not stood up as it should have. 

Specifying materials and products definitely by trade 
names or manufacturer’s name will accomplish the most 
important result that you are after. It will force each con- 
tractor bidding to estimate on the same basic requirements 
and your bids will be easy to compare when they are all in. 
You will then know who is really low. Advise the con- 
tractors that no substitutions will be permitted after the 
contract has been signed. 

In order that the specifications do not become what are 
called “closed specifications” we incorporate the following 
two paragraphs under the subheading of substitutions in 
our general conditions. 

Where the product of a certain manufacturer is speci- 
fied it is intended that the proposal tendered the “Owner” 
by the contractor include that particular item or material 
therein. Should the contractor desire to substitute the 
product or material of like quality of another manufac- 
turer, he may do so by the submission of an alternate bid 
specifically stating the proposed substitutions by manufac- 
turer’s name and catalog number and the proposed addt- 
tions or deductions from the basic price. 

If, in the opinion of the “Contractor” either a saving 
of time or economy or both may be effected by the sub- 
stitution of materials other than those specified, then the 
Contractor shall refer the matter to the architect for con- 
sideration at time of estimating, but the contractor shall 
not proceed at any time to introduce materials other than 
the kind or quality herein described or implied without 
first having secured a written order from the architect 
authorizing the change. If any change is made without 
the above authorization such material shall be ordered 
removed from the premises at the expense of the con- 
tractor. No substitution will be considered either at the 
beginning or during the progress of the building except 
those listed in contractor's proposal. 

Reading carefully, you will note that the contractor 
must estimate only on the items called for in the base 
bid, but he has the right to suggest and offer a substitu- 
tion of equal quality by submitting a separate cost inde- 
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pendent of the base bid wherein he states that if his sub- 
stitution is used a certain amount may be added or de- 
ducted, as the case may be, from the basic price. 

With this system there is no trouble for the owner to 
determine who is legitimately low. Were we to specify 
several manufacturers or permit the contractors to make 
arbitrary substitution in the basic bid the low bidder would 
undoubtedly be the man who took advantage of and in- 
cluded anything that, in his opinion, was equal to what was 
wanted. 

Having the base bid fair to all we can easily make sub- 
stitutions before we sign contracts, as we have but to add 
or subtract the amounts the contractor has furnished as 
separate substitutions. 

The average specification is neither the bugaboo nor 
tremendous work some architects or instructors would have 
you believe. It can be made interesting to the student, 
if he is first shown a part and then that section is explained, 
and the reason given for statements made and examples of 
what might happen if certain paragraphs were omitted or 
just covered with the old-method stereotyped phrases. It 
is with this in mind that we will attempt a series of articles 
on specifications for the uninitiated, covering the average 
type of small building, such as residences, schools, churches, 
etc., costing up to $150,000 or so. After a specification 
of this type is mastered the student will have a good, solid 
base from which to expand and the larger and more intri- 
cate specifications will not greatly bother him. 

We are purposely keeping to the small work, as this 
constitutes ninety per cent. of the work that students or 
draftsmen will cover when they strike out for themselves 
as newly-licensed architects. It might be well to add that 
the more complete your plans, elevations, and details the 
less will be your work on specifications. 

I would rather add a few more notes and detail draw- 
ings, referring to them in the specifications, than attempt 
to explain and cover them by the specifications. In addi- 
tion, the more that is covered in the drawings the less 
danger of forgetting something. What is covered on the 
drawings need not be again covered in the specifications, 
but only referred to. For example, if we detail some trim, 
it is only necessary to mention what wood we want and the 
finish required. We do not need to worry about thick- 
ness, etc., as that is all shown on the detail, and so on. 
As we progress through the specifications we will note ex- 
amples of this sort. 

The title sheet or first sheet should contain the name of 
the type of building. A good practical example of title 
sheet arrangement is shown in the following: 

Trinity Lutheran Church School 
Rev. H. Clay Bergstresser, Pastor, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


General Contract 


May 17, 1930. 
SPS re LC AT TONS 





for 
Materials and Labor required 
in the erection of a 
CHURCH SCHOOL 





for 
The Trinity Lutheran Congregation, 
Rev. H. Clay Bergstresser, Pastor, 
Hazleton, Pa. 
PHILIP G. KNOBLOCH, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

The General Conditions attached to these specifications apply to 
the entire specifications. All Contractors estimating on this build- 
ing shall carefully read the said General Conditions before making 
their estimates or starting the work, and shall examine the entire 
specifications. 
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All work shall be done according to these specifications, plans 
furnished and the Articles of Agreement signed by the Owner and 
Contractors and under the superintendence and to the satisfaction 
of the Architect. 


The drawings accompanying these specifications, and which will 
become a part of the Contract, are numbered as follows: 


1—Foundation Plan 

2—Basement Plan 

3—First Floor Plan 

4—Balcony Floor Plan 

5—Roof Plan 

6—Hemlock Street Elevation 

7—Sherman Court Elevation 

8—North Elevation 

9—First Tier Framing Plan 
10—Balcony Tier Framing Plan 
11—Roof Tier Framing Plan 
200—Large Scale Details 
201—Large Scale Details 
202—Large Scale Details 


The Owner reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 

Plans and Specifications, being instruments of service, are the 
property of the Architect and as such must be returned to him upon 
completion of the building. 

The second page is the index listing all headings with 
the corresponding page numbers, making it a quick and 
simple matter to locate any heading. 


INDEX 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE CONTRACT ........ 1 
CoE: CAPER REMIND | ola ceeds ca Ssewie wih en as wees 11 
EEN, Art prt ens ops 10. V5 s fie, ble FEE ET REE oe? KS 
SAIN a ip St Se mic Setey etre ee 
MORO URERONGS oe hic ss aa aie 6S pie aere Ge ale. om Gelb Os ea 17 
I ene re Onc' by nica SES oes i 9A gus bss a waa heer os ae 
MINE ol) o ota alsin pamisaie ba *: goes! A Sia Tei rere: . 24 
a SR 2 ys a ae emer acer Ce 31 
GRANITE, LIMESTONE & BLUESTONE ................ 35 
ROOFING & SHEET METAL WORK ....... Seeaae ese 42 
SNEED 8 rho tt) Sage tise te total a cuca 5 9"aiiahish aps Goria 5-6 6 weet, MALS UA 46 
LOCO MY 3.5 0) 2S tC) | eerie a ee a een nue gee 
gf RG & GU ener Se rcsis Os Uv MRE Aes ke igo cdi oS 
METAL FURRING, LATHING & PLASTER ............. 56 
TILE, MARBLE & ALBERENE STONE .............2.4.. 2 
BLACK BORROS ... 2 csc. Br cer tree beret e+ Suk Chopra ates 65 
eee POS OB BAG oi ees ieh ete Sears 66 
Re GIES io Nee ae ce ceed wees ben teere Raia: ee 
PE es gc eee ess oe ceuvir etre sie® Vow emrale ee «8 68 


List other headings as required and of course page numbers will 
correspond to your particular specification sheets. 

NOTE: Plumbing, Heating and Electrical work are not included in 
this Contract. 

At the bottom of this page we have noted that Plumb- 
ing and Heating and Electric are under separate contracts. 
We usually have them done separately and not included in 
the General Contract. It really does not belong in the 
general (in public work, these contracts must be separate) 
and, secondly, we can get better prices. If they were all in- 
cluded in the general contract the low bidder would not 
necessarily have used the low plumbing, heating, or elec- 
tric estimate. Separating them, we can pick the low 
mechanical trades and our combined total will be lower 
than an originally combined general estimate. It requires a 
little more labor for the architect, as it means separately 
drawn contracts instead of one single contract. 

Following the index, we insert bodily the General Con- 
ditions of the Contract as printed by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. ‘These General Conditions include the 
following Articles. 

1—Definitions 10—The Architect’s Decisions 
2—Documents 11—Foremen, Supervision 
3—Details and Instructions 12—Materials, Appliances, Em- 
4—Copies Furnished ployees 


5—Shop Drawings 13—Inspection of Work 
6—Drawings on the Work 14—Correction before Final 


7—Ownership of Drawings Payment 
8—Samples 15—Deductions for Uncorrected 
9—The Architect’s Status Work 











16—Correction after Final Pay- 
ment 


17—Protection of Work and 
Property 

18—Emergencies 

19—Contractors’ Liability In- 


surance 
20—Owner’s Liability Insurance 
21—Fire Insurance 


22—-Guaranty Bonds 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES 


32—Use of Premises 

33—Cleaning Up 

34Cutting, Patching and Dig- 
ging 

35—Delays 

36—Owner’s Right to Do Work 

37—Owner’s Right to Terminate 
Contract 

38—Contractor’s Right to Stop 
Work or Terminate Con- 
tract 





23—Cash Allowance 
24—-Changes in the Work 
25—Claims for Extras 


39—Damages 

40—Mutual Responsibility of 
Contractors 

41—Separate Contracts 

42—Assignment 

43—Subcontracts 

44—Relations of Contractor & 
Subcontractor 

45—Arbitration 


26—-Applications for Payments 
27—Certificates and Payments 
28—Payments Withheld 
29—Liens 

30—Permits and Regulations 
31—Royalties and Patents 

They are complete and save the office the labor of typ- 
ing them over and: over again. ‘They can be purchased in 
any quantity from the American Institute of Architects in 
Washington, D. C., at nominal costs. In addition, practi- 
cally any form of contract can be furnished by them. It 
might be well to write and ask for a complete list of docu- 
ments for your future information. As the printed general 
conditions number ten (10) pages the next page will be 
numbered 11. Article 9, in the General Conditions, ex- 
plaining the Architect’s Status is very interesting, and, 
knowing that many architects are not aware of their official 
capacity, I will give it to you word for word. 

The Architect shall have general supervision and direc- 
tion of the work. He is the agent of the Owner only to 
the extent provided in the Contract Documents and when 
in special instances he is authorized by the Owner so to act, 
and in such instances he shall, upon request, show the Con- 
tractor written authority. He has authority to stop the 
work whenever such stoppage may be necessary to insure 
the proper execution of the Contract. 

As the Architect is, in the first instance, the interpreter of 
the conditions of the Contract and the judge of its per- 
formance, he shall side neither with the Owner nor with 
the Contractor, but shall use his powers under the con- 
tract to enforce its faithful performance by both. 

In case of the termination of the employment of the 
Architect, the Owner shall appoint a capable and repu- 
table Architect, whose status under the contract shall be that 
of the former Architect. 

The next heading is General Items, of which the first 
subhead is Application of General Conditions with para- 
graphs as follows: 

The general conditions shall apply to each and every 
branch of the work and shall be considered as forming a 
part of each specification, The General Contractor and 
each subcontractor shall thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the provisions of these General Conditions, shall agree 
to abide by them and shall not at a later date dispute any 
of the requirements embodied therein. 

Each Contractor shall examine the entire specification. 

Each Contractor estimating on the building should ex- 
amine the site of the new building. Existing conditions 
have been shown on the drawings or specified to the best of 
the Architect's knowledge; but these should be verified by 
the Contractor, as ignorance of conditions will not be 
accepted as an excuse for extra cost. 

Should anything be omitted from the drawings and 
specifications necessary to the proper construction of the 
work herein specified, or should any error or disagreement 
in the specifications exist or appear to exist, the Contractor 
shall not avail himself of such manifestly unintentional 
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error or omission, but must have same explained or ad- 
justed before proceeding with the work in question. 

In reading these paragraphs over you will note that 
responsibility for being thoroughly familiar with the Gen- 
eral Conditions and Specifications is put squarely up to 
all the contractors, whether it is the General Contractor, 
or any of his subcontractors who may be doing some par- 
ticular section of the work for him. They are advised to 
look the plot over so that they actually know under what 
conditions they are bidding. They are advised that omis- 
sions or errors in specifications should be brought to the 
Architect’s attention. 

Our next heading is Substitutions. This heading was 
covered at the beginning of the article, the paragraphs 
typed in entirety. 

The next heading is Guaranty Bond with paragraph as 
follows: 

The Owner will require the Contractor to furnish bond 
covering the faithful performance of the Contract and 
the payment of all obligations arising thereunder in such 
form as the Owner may prescribe and with such sureties 
as the Owner may approve. The premium for bond shall 
be paid by the Owner. 

If the contractor is financially solid the cost of the bond 
can be saved by requesting a personal bond for a part of 
the contract. This, while done at times, is not usually the 
rule. In addition, the architect should advise the owner 
and see that he files a Stipulation Against Liens, even 
though it is noted in the General Conditions. This pro- 
tects the owner from having a lien placed against his 
building should the contractor fail to pay fully all mate- 
rial and labor bills or any of his subcontractors. It is good 
practice for the architect, before approving final payments, 
to ascertain that all subcontractors have been paid by the 
General Contractor. ‘This may be accomplished by re- 
questing the General Contractor to furnish signed releases 
from all his subcontractors and material firms, stating that 
they have been paid in full. This is covered in the Gen- 
eral Conditions of the Contract. 

Our next heading is Description, with paragraph as 
follows: 

These specifications, together with the drawings, are in- 
tended to describe the furnishing, delivery and erection 
of all material necessary to complete, etc., etc. (a descrip- 
tion of the building being specified). 

The next heading is Water, with paragraph as follows: 

The temporary water pipe for supply shall be furnished 
by the Plumbing Contractor. All water used in the con- 
struction of this building shall be paid for by the Owner. 
Water to be clean, free from oil, acid, alkali or vegetable 
matter. 

Under Plumbing (a separate specification) we advise the 
plumber that he is to furnish the piping necessary but 
include it in this specification so that the General Contrac- 
tor is aware that he need not figure any cost for piping. 
This prevents duplication of costs. As the owner pays for 
the water one way or another, we find it better to have him 
pay for it directly on his own meter. The contractor would, 
were he to pay for it, guess about how much water he would 
use, and insert a lump sum in his estimate. 

Pumping is next, with paragraph as follows: 

If water is struck such as springs, streams, wells, etc., 
if of sufficient quantity to require the use of a pump, same 
is to be furnished and operated at General Contractor’s 
expense. This Contractor shall also maintain the exca- 
vated portion free from rain or surface water. 
(Continued on page 78, Advertising Section) 
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J HEATING 


By David B. Emerson 


ALTHOUGH THE WRITING of specifications for heating is 
usually done by engineers who specialize in that class of 
work, the architectural specification writer is sometimes 
called on to write the heating specifications for small 
work. Therefore a knowledge of that work is not amiss. 

The various systems of heating which are in general 
use are hot air, steam, and hot water. Electrical heat- 
ing is being used to some extent, but is not as yet on a 
competitive basis. 


now 


Hot air, or “warm air” as most manufacturers 
prefer to call it, is the simplest and probably the most 
inexpensive system of house heating, and is very well 
suited for the heating of small churches, auditoriums, and 
similar buildings. The earliest attempts at hot air heating 
in this country were made sometime between 1835 and 
1840, and were naturally rather crude. 

The earlier form of hot air heaters was constructed with 
a radiator located over the combustion chamber and en- 
closed in an airtight casing. The heat was conducted 
through tin pipes to the various spaces to be heated, and 
fresh air was introduced from outside the building 
through a duct leading into the building. At the present 
time both pipe and pipeless furnaces are being used. 

The pipeless furnace, or the “one pipe” furnace as 
some manufacturers call it, is a recent development in hot 
air heating, and is a very efficient heating unit. This par- 
ticular type of furnace was probably originally designed 
for the heating of bungalows, but it has been found to be 
thoroughly effective in the heating of small, compactly 
planned, two-story houses. The principle on which the 
pipeless furnace works is a very simple one, depending en- 
tirely on the natural upward movement of hot air and 
the natural downward movement of cold air. This form 
of furnace is constructed with a double casing, the inner 
casing surrounding the radiator and the combustion 
chamber, with a single short pipe terminating in a register 
in the floor directly above the furnace. The outer casing 
encloses the entire furnace and extends up to the register 
in the floor, and has a space around the heat pipe to allow 
the cold air to descend and enter the inner casing, be 
warmed and ascend into the rooms. For houses which are 
built on a spread out plan, a recirculating system may be 
used with good results. This system, in addition to the 
pipeless furnace, has two cold air grilles placed in the 
floors of the outer rooms of the house connecting with 
ducts which connect with the furnace. These ducts take 
the cold air from these rooms and return it to the furnace, 
thus giving a continuous circulation of warm air through- 
out the house. 

Furnaces are built with either steel or cast iron radiators. 
The steel radiator provides more heating surface than the 
cast iron radiator, but the latter is undoubtedly more 
durable, as cast iron is less subject to corrosion than steel. 
Where pipe furnaces are used it is advisable to use double 
pipes with a one-half inch air space between the inner 
and outer pipes, as they save considerable heat, and re- 
duce the fire risk. The Building Code of the City of 
New York requires double pipes for all stacks which run 
in stud partitions. All leaders from furnaces which run 
through unexcavated spaces should be covered with 
asbestos paper to prevent the loss of heat. 
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In writing the specifications for houses to be heated by 
hot air, if wood lath is to be used, always specify that 
metal lath should be used over all stacks which run in 
stud partitions or between floor joists, and specify that the 
studs on either side of the stacks shall be covered with 
tin, and that the outside pipe shall be not less than two 
inches from any woodwork. All this is required by most 
building codes, but where no code exists or where the code 
is inadequate, it should be specially called for, as defec- 
tive heating installations are very frequently the cause of 
hires. 

Steam heating was first attempted by James Watt some- 
time in the latter part of the Eighteenth or very early in 
the Nineteenth Century. Watt, as the reader undoubtedly 
knows, was the one generally credited with the invention 
of the steam engine, although crude steam engines were 
built and operated before he was born, but his improve- 
ments made the steam engine a success. It is indeed a far 
cry from the crude attempt of Watt to our present-day 
steam heating. Just when and how steam heating was de- 
veloped, I have never heard,*but it was in use in this coun- 
try as early as the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 

There are three systems of steam heating in general 
use, the direct, the direct-indirect, and the indirect. In the 
direct system of radiation, the air in the room is heated by 
radiators or pipe coils placed in the room which is to be 
heated. In the direct-indirect system of radiation the 
radiators are placed in a manner similar to those used in 
direct radiation, but they have specially constructed bases 
which are enclosed, and are connected by means of small 
ducts to registers located in the outside walls of the build- 
ing. These bases also have registers in the face which 
open into the room. When the inner register is closed, 
the outer one is open, allowing the fresh air to enter and 
pass up between the inner sections of the radiators, thus 
making them indirect type radiators. When the inner 
registers are open the outer ones are closed, and the radi- 
ators are then of the direct type. 

In the indirect type of radiation the radiators are usually 
placed in the basement and are encased in galvanized sheet 
iron boxes which are connected to the outside air and to 
the registers in the rooms by means of galvanized sheet 
iron ducts. This is the most expensive system of steam 
heating, but is undoubtedly the most satisfactory. The 
method of piping for direct or direct-indirect systems of 
steam heating may be either the “one pipe”’ or “two pipe” 
gravity return system. The one pipe system works admir- 
ably in small buildings, and I have known it to be a 
perfect success in five-story apartment houses. In installing 
a one pipe sytsem, the radiators should always be blocked 
up at least one inch at the far end so that the water of 
condensation can run off easily, Also, always use the most 
efficient type of air valves on the radiators, as with the 
one pipe system there is always a great tendency for the 
radiators to become air-bound. 

The vacuum, or vapor system as it is sometimes called, is 
a system using steam at a very low pressure and separating 
the air from the water of condensation by means of an air 
eliminator and trap at the end of the return line. This 
is done by means of a pump in large heating systems. On 
account of this feature, all air valves are omitted from the 
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radiators and special thermostatic return valves which 
allow the passage of air and water, but which prevent 
steam from entering the return lines, are used. The 
supplies in this system should always enter the top of the 
radiator, and to obtain the best results, modulating valves 
which regulate the amount of steam which is permitted to 
flow into the radiator should be used. This system can be 
used either with direct, direct-indirect, or indirect radiation. 

Boilers for steam heating are built both of cast iron and 
steel. Cast iron boilers are built in sections, either of the 
rectangular water tube type or of the circular type, which 
are used for small work. These boilers give very good 
service, and I have seldom if ever heard of one failing, 
although sections do sometimes crack. One great advan- 
tage with the use of cast iron boilers is that being built in 
sections, each section can be carried through an ordinary 
doorway, so that an old boiler may be removed and a new 
boiler installed without damage to the building. Steel 
boilers for heating purposes are mostly of the firebox 
and are built both with riveted and welded 
seams. I will not attempt to discuss the merits of the 
two types of construction; both meet the requirements of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, so there 
is no cause for worry on the part of the architect. These 
boilers give excellent service. ‘The only objection to their 
use which I have ever heard is that their homogeneous 
construction makes it sometimes necessary to set them very 
early in the construction of the building, and once set 
they cannot be removed or replaced without wrecking a 


pattern, 


portion of the building. ‘This objection, however, is not 


very serious, as with proper attention a good steel boiler 


ought to last nearly if not quite as long as the building. 
Both cast iron and steel boilers are built with special 


smokeless features for use with bituminous coal. This is 
done either by the “up draft”? method which has a smoke 
consuming curtain or baffle in the rear of the firebox 
which promotes the combustion of the gases; or by the 
“down draft”? method which has upper and lower grates. 
The upper grate is composed of water tubes connected to 
headers, and the fresh coal is stoked on this grate and 
burns downward and the coked fuel drops onto the lower 
grate and is wholly consumed as are the combustible gases. 
In addition to the regular types of boilers, a large num- 
ber of special types of boilers are on the market for special 
uses, and for special fuels, particularly oil and gas. 

The common type radiator either for direct or indi- 
rect radiation is made of cast iron, and they are made in 
various patterns to suit different conditions. All radiators 
are made in sections, connected together either by threaded 
nipples or push nipples. At the present time there are 
several different types of brass radiators on the market. 
These radiators are much smaller than cast iron radiators 
having the same amount of heating surface; they take 
up much less room and on account of their relatively light 
weight are more easily transported and installed than cast 
Brass radiators are generally used for con- 
cealed radiation. A decided improvement in radiator 
valves recently put on the market is the thermostatic supply 
valve. This type of valve automatically opens, and partly 
or entirely closes as the temperature in the room changes. 
As it may be readily seen this not only effects a con- 
siderable saving in fuel, but materially adds to the com- 
fort of the various rooms by maintaining an even tempera- 
ture at all times and under all conditions. As a general 
rule the best results in heating are obtained if the radiators 
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are placed in front of windows, but the top of radiators 
should not project above the window stools. In writing 
heating specifications this should always be noted. Also, 
certain other items should be included in the specifications 
to insure satisfactory results. All valves on all horizontal 
lines should be specified to be gate valves as they offer 
much less resistance to the flow of water than globe valves. 
All reducers on horizontal lines should be eccentric re- 
ducing fittings as they prevent trapping in the line. All 
supply risers should be taken from the top of the supply 
main, and all return branches should connect into the top 
of the return main. All horizontal runs of pipe should 
be hung in special type hangers to allow for expansion 
and contraction. 

Hot water heating is a later development than either 
hot air or steam heating, and was, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, first developed for the purpose of heating green- 
houses. As any one knows who has had any experience 
whatsoever with steam heat, as soon as the steam pressure 
drops, the circulation stops, whereas hot water will circu- 
late while it is cooling and continue to give off a certain 
amount of heat. Although hot water heating is generally 
believed to be suited only for small buildings, many of the 
readers will be surprised to learn that the Grand Central 
Terminal Station and the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City are both heated with hot water. 

Hot water heating systems generally cost more to in- 
stall than steam heating systems. ‘This is largely due to 
the greater amount of radiation which is required; it 
takes ninety-six square feet of radiation to heat a room 
with hot water which can be heated with sixty square feet 
of radiation if steam is used. This initial extra cost will be 
offset in a few years as it generally takes less fuel to heat 
a building with hot water than it does with steam. Hot 
water heating is installed with either direct, direct-indirect, 
or indirect radiation the same as steam. It is installed 
either as an “up-feed” system using basement mains or 
as a “down-feed” system using overhead or attic mains. 
The piping is generally done as a two-pipe system, as the 
radiators require separate supply and return pipes. 

A so-called one pipe down-feed system is also used. 
This system is not a one pipe system, the same as is used 
for steam heating, but has one descending main. The 
supplies are taken off this main above the radiators, and 
the returns connect onto the main below the radiators. 

An expansion tank should always be placed above the 
highest point in the system. ‘The purpose of this tank is 
to keep the entire system full of water. Water expands 
when heated, and if the system is filled when it is cold, 
it will overflow when hot. ‘The expansion tank serves to 
receive this overflow. The tank should be constructed of 
heavy galvanized steel, with riveted seams, and should be 
provided with an expansion pipe, overflow and vent pipe, 
water supply pipe, and gauge glass. The overflow should 
be carried down to and discharge in an open sink or slop 
sink, and the vent should be carried to the outside air. 
There should be no valves, cocks, or checks between the 
boiler and the expansion tank and the tank should be pro- 
tected from freezing. ‘To obtain the most satisfactory 
results with hot water heating the supply should enter the 
top of the radiator and the return.should always connect 
at the bottom. Only one valve is required for hot water 
radiators, and it should be on the supply. The return 
should have a union elbow connection. 

Valves for hot water radiators should be either gate 
valves or special quick opening: valves designed for hot 
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water radiation. In either case the diaphragm of the gate 
valve or the disc of the quick opening valve should have a 
hole about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter bored 
through it to permit a small circulation of water through 
the radiator to prevent freezing when the valve is closed. 
All piping for hot water heating should be connected with 
long turn fittings as they aid circulation by reducing fric- 
tion. No regular fittings should be used in any part of the 
system. 

Supply risers in hot water heating systems should be 
taken off from the top of the main the same as for steam, 
but the returns should connect into the side or the bottom 
of the return main, instead of into the top as steam 
mains do, 

Boilers for hot water heating are built the same as 
steam heating boilers, but they have different fittings 
which include damper regulators, thermometers, and _alti- 
tude gauges. They should be of ample capacity in order 
that a more uniform temperature may be maintained. 

The most recent and probably the most radical devel- 
opment in hot water heating is what is known as “panel 
heating.” This system is an English invention, and has been 
in use in England and on the Continent for some years. 
The first and, so far as I have any knowledge, the only 
installation of the kind in this country is the new British 
Legation Building in Washington. This system of heat- 
ing is quite similar in principle to the low pressure radiator, 
except that the heating surface of the various rooms con- 
sists of the surfaces of the ceilings themselves, and in some 
cases of the walls and floors. These radiating surfaces are 
warmed by jointless coils of piping embedded directly in 
the building construction. ‘These coils are placed as near 
to the radiating surfaces as possible, either by casting them 
solidly into the under side of the concrete floor slabs, 
or where hung ceilings are used making them an integral 
part of the ceiling construction, plastering solidly against 
them and placing insulating material directly on top of the 
coils to prevent the escape of any amount of heat into the 
space above. A special grade of plaster should be used in 
the panel surfaces, and it should be reinforced with scrim 
(a loosely woven cotton fabric) which is laid against the 
freshly applied plaster, and worked into the surface by 
troweling, thus overcoming the danger of cracking. ‘The 
scrim becomes embedded in the plaster in such a manner 
as to be practically invisible (except that it gives the plaster 
a slightly textured surface). The great advantage claimed 
for this system is that it warms the occupants of the rooms, 
rather than the air in the rooms. Another advantage is 
that there are no radiator grilles or piping exposed in the 
rooms, which makes the problem of design and decoration 
much easier for the architect. 

The gas steam radiator is a very simple and quite effi- 
cient system of heating. ‘This system consists of a series 
of independent cast iron radiators located in each room. 
Each radiator has a water chamber beneath the radiating 
surface and a gas heater of the Bunsen type. The water 
chamber holds a supply sufficient for from two to four 
weeks. Each radiator is provided with an independent 
gas connection and an automatic steam regulator to keep 
the steam pressure from becoming too great and thereby 
causing an explosion. These radiators are made both vented 
and unvented. 


The vented radiators are fitted with a vent pipe which 
is carried up through the roof and the fumes of combus- 
tion are carried off through this pipe. 
which may escape due to leaks or from the flame being 
accidentally extinguished will be carried up through the 
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vent pipe and will not escape into the room. The gas 
steam radiators can be connected to the boiler plant in 
the usual way, and can be operated between seasons before 
the boiler is started and after its use has been discontinued. 
This system of heating has been very successful in the 
heating of buildings in mild climates where heat is only 
needed occasionally, in buildings which have no cellars or 
basements, and in old buildings where a tenant who 
occupies only a portion of the building desires to install 
an easily controlled heating system. 

In writing the specifications for steam and hot water 
heating systems it is very important to specify that the 
boiler should be covered with plastic asbestos, and that all 
piping in the basement, all risers (either exposed or con- 
cealed) and all radiator run-outs should be covered with 
sectional pipe covering. ‘This effects a considerable saving 
of fuel, and also causes the heat to be given out from the 
radiators where it should be. 

Another very important item in writing specifications, 
although it is not a part of the heating specifications, is in 
writing the general specifications to call for the thorough 
insulation of the walls in frame buildings and the roof 
and basement ceiling in all buildings. Also, specify that 
all windows and doors should be weatherstripped, and 
that all window and door frames in brick or stone build- 
ings should be properly caulked with oakum and elastic 
cement. All this may mean some additional cost when 
the building is erected, but it will pay for itself in a 
very few years in the saving of fuel, to say nothing of 
the comfort it will give to the occupants of the building. 

In writing this article, I have not discussed fan and 
blower systems or any of the other complicated systems 
of heating, as they are never likely to be specified by the 
architectural specification writer. They are strictly engi- 
neering problems. 

Now, in conclusion Jet me say that I have not tried to 
tell all that there is to know about heating in this short 
article, but merely to give the young specification writer 
and draftsman some insight into the matter. Also, I have 
not tried to prove that the heating engineer is not a vary 
valuable assistant and collaborator of the architect, for 


he is. 





COMPETITION FOR GIRARD COLLEGE CHAPEL 
(Continued from page 820) 


The remaining envelopes were then opened and the 
authors of the corresponding designs announced as follows: 


No. 1. F. C. Hirons and F. W. Mellor 

No. 2. Paul P. Cret 

No. 3. Corbett, Harrison, and MacMurray 

No. 4. Raymond Hood, Godley, and Fouilhoux 

No. 5. Robert D. Kohn, Charles Butler, and Clarence 
Stein , 

No. 6. Harry Sternfeld and Zantzinger, Borie, and 
Medary 

No. 7. McKim, Mead, and White 

No. 8. Egerton Swartwout 

No. 9. Charles Z. Klauder. 


Warren P. Lairp, 
Adviser. 
The winning design is shown on pages 821 through 
823. Harry Sternfeld and Zantzinger, Borie, and Medary’s 
design was placed second, and that by Raymond M. Hood, 
Godley, and Fouilhoux, third. These designs are illus- 
trated on pages 824 through 829. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 
Robert Knighton, 808 N. Bishop Avenue, Dallas, Texas, 


would like to obtain back issues of PENciL Potnts and other 
architectural periodicals. 

H. E. McClellan, 12429 Cedar Road, Rm. 8, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, has for sale all issues of PENCIL 
Points from June, 1920, to November, 1925, inclusive. 

H. R. Gamble, 401 E. 6th Avenue, Altoona, Penna., 
has the following copies of PENciL Potnts for sale: August 
and October, 1920; August, 1921; January and August, 
1922. 

H. L. Curtiss, Landscape Design Division, Dept. of 
Parks, City Hall Civic Center, Pasadena, wishes to obtain 
the January and July, 1929, issues of PENciL Pornts. 

Ben W. Clawson, Washington, Indiana, would like to 
have the December, 1929, January and February, 1930, 
issues Of PENciL Points. 

Fugene Fodor, 238 Morton Avenue, Albany, New 
York, has for sale the complete course of I. C. S. in 
Architectural Design, ten volumes, bound in semi-flexible 
blue sturdite, new. 

Walter Patry, R. F. D. 1, Union, N. J., has for sale 
copies of Pencit Points from October, 1929, to present 
date, unused. 

W. Andrew Weise, 4213 Euclid Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., has for sale all copies of PENciL Ponts from 1920 
to the present date, in excellent condition. 

Peter Mrock, 63 Chicago St., Fall River, Mass., would 
like to obtain the January, February, and March, 1929, 
issues of PENcu. Pornrs. 


PERSONALS 


CHANEL & Cuure, ArcuireEcts, of Battle Creek, Michi-. 


gan, are dissolving partnership. Mr. Chanel will remain 


at the present location, 717 Post Bldg. Mr. Chute will 
soon open offices in the new Central Bank Tower. For 
the present, Mr. Chute’s address is Route 3, Box 81. 
Puitip ~NicHoits SUNDERLAND, ARcHITECT, Danbury, 
Conn., announces the dissolution of his partnership with 
Edmund Watson. Mr. Sunderland will continue his offices 
at 248 Main Street. 

GeorceE R. Cauuts, Jr., ARCHITECT, has moved his offices 
from the Hearst Tower, Baltimore, Md., to 13 Melvin 
Avenue, Catonsville, Md. 

A. W. Frercuson has moved from Greensboro, N. C., to 
1526 First Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miuis, Runes, BELLMAN & NorpbuHorr, INnc., ARCHI- 
TECTS, have moved their offices from 1234 Ohio Bldg., 
to 1515 Ohio Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

G. Massena ano A. V. DuPonr recently arrived from 
France and will practice architecture in this country. The 
firm name is Massena & DuPont, with temporary offices at 
Nemours, Wilmington, Delaware. 

ABRAHAM H. Oxun, ARCHITECT, has removed his office 
to 27 Cottage Street, Monticello, N. Y. 

GRONENBERG & LEUCHTAG, ARCHITECTs, 110 West 34th 
Street, New York City, have discontinued their practice as 
of October Ist. 

R. K. O. Consrruction Corporation, Builders and Engi- , 
neers, have opened an office at 414 East 16th Street, New 
York. 

TuHo.te & LEGEMAN, ARCHITECTs, have moved from 307 
American Trust Bldg. to 707 Furniture Bldg., Evansville, 
Indiana. 

L. J. T. Decary, Arcurrect, has moved from 285 Boule- 
vard Decarie, Montreal, to 115 St. John’s Street, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 

GrirFiruy & GoopricH, ARCHITECTs, have moved from 
225 East Berry Street to 209-210 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 82, 84, AND 85, 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF THE 
SPECIFICATION 
(Continued from page 847, Editorial Section) 


While it may seem a blind chance on the contractor’s 
part to omit pumping cost, usually he is aware of the 
land conditions in the locality of the proposed building 
and any serious water condition would be known locally. 
Supposing the lot is on the side of a good grade. This 
would naturally make him figure that after the excavation 
is dug it would become a receptacle for all surface water 
running down the grade, etc. 

Temporary Heat (By Heating Contractor). 

If the building operations will extend into cold weather 
and temporary heat will be required for the plastering, 
finished woodwork, painting, etc., this will be furnished 
by the Owner and Heating Contractor in the following 
manner: 


The Heating Contractor is to connect the radiators and 
set out about 2' 0” until all such work is finished, when 
he will permanently set radiators back in place. The set- 
ting out of radiators refers to walls and ceiling radiators 
also. These shall be temporarily set out or hung. 


The Owner is to pay for all coal needed for boilers and 
haul away the ashes, is to attend to the boilers, keeping 
building warm at a uniform temperature of not lower than 
50 degrees throughout the job. The Heating Contractor 
will be responsible for the Heating System until building 
is accepted. Uniform temperature must also be maintained 
at building on Sundays and holidays. 

Again we advise the contractor that heat will be fur- 
nished under another contract and that he is not to bother 
with it. In the heating contract we allow the Heating 
Contractor so much per radiator, approximately $5.00 for 
temporary erection and resetting. In this manner we pay 
for heat only if we need it. If we were to include it 
in the bid we would be paying for it even though we did 
not run into cold weather. The majority of good speci- 
fications cover the temporary heat this way. 

The next heading is Engineering as follows: 

The General Contractor shall employ and pay for engi- 
neers services in connection with layout and grades of new 
building. 

The original property survey must be furnished the 
Architect by the Owner. He is responsible for his property 
survey, but the correct location of the building on his 
property is the contractor’s responsibility. 

In the next article we will cover Demolition, Excava- 
tion, and Waterproofing. 





ADDRESSES WANTED 


ANYONE KNOWING the correct addresses of the following 
will confer a favor by sending them to this office, THE 
Pencit Points Press, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 


AvazpaMa: Auburn; Oscar D. Ashbell, C. S. Ellison, Eugene 
D. Gray, C. E. McCord, Miriam Toulmin. 

Cauirornia: Berkeley; Robert T. Parfet. Claremont; 
Murray Kirkwood, Lon B. Mulloy. Compton; Peter 
Smith. Los Angeles; F. V. Baxter, Julian Boone-Fleming, 
Constatine Despie, Lucretia M. Foster, Tom Goble, W. L. 
Vogel. Oakland; Harold Wolfard. South Pasadena; 
Theodore W. Kennedy. San Diego; Frank M. Smith, Jr. 
San Francisco; M. R. Fletcher, T. L. Lingham, O. T. 
Stone. Santa Ana; V. A. Heckart. 
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Connecticut: New Haven; Robert Willard DeGroat, 
Lathrop S. Douglass, John Graham, Jr., George T. Licht, 
W. Van E. Springle. 

Fioriwa: Gainesville; Edwin A, Gilbert, H. L. McCaskill, 
Roland Wiygul. St. Petersburg; L. V. Howell. 


Georaia: Atlanta; Fred T. Baker, H. C. Bass, Jr., Leslie 
Dallis, H. J. Peagler, Jr. Milledgeville; W. D. Dom- 
ingos, Jr. 

Inuinois: Champaign; John W. Kochendorfer, Thomas 
G. Taylor. Chicago; F. Thomas Browne, Robert Dorman, 
A. Hager, Casriel Halperin, Leslie F. Hansen, Irving W. 
Hersey, H. B. Hoffman, R. H. Johnson, Herbert E. 
Kellner, Bruno Kuehn, Wm. Leader, Wm. F. Lockwood, 
Frank N. McNett, Ernest Mickan, Julius Rohrer, Wallace 
Steele, Chas. B. Tucek. Peoria; Ronald V. Orris. 


Inpiana: Notre Dame; D. E. Cassidy. South Bend; 


Clarence W. Troost. 

Kansas: Mulvane; Claude J. Cosner. 

MassacHusETTs: Boston; V. Gerdes, Angus McCallum. 
Cambridge; Gretchen Best, Leslie Cheek, Jr.. Mrs. Wm. 
Ehrlich, Elsetta Gilchrist, Donald W. Stryker, Henry 
Russell Wood. 

Micuican: Ann Arbor; D. W. Klibanow. Detroit; Roy 
M. Kerr, Lotta Madge Murray. 
Minnesota: Appleton; Donald Anderson. 
Philip B. Hawes. 

Missourr: St. Louis; James Auer. Kirkwood; Ned 
Dickson. 

Nesraska: Lincoln; Earl Scott. 


Minneapolis; 


New Jersey: Freeville; M. J. Freeborn. 
J. Walsh. 

New York: Albany; Gilbert L. Van Auken. Brooklyn; 
R. H. Edwards, Jack Glicksman, Andrew Kreitner, 
G. Lemke, Wm. Levy. Hastings-on-Hudson; Denis F. 
Dodd. Jthaca; Edwin H. Cordes, Wm. Cornehlsen, 
Philip Kielawa, T. F. Martin. New York City; Henry J. 
Abrams, David G. Aronberg, David J. Cohan, J. J. 
Conners, R. Gari, Lev V. Goriansky, Vernon H. Hughes, 
John H. Humpstone, Martha R. Love, G. E. Schweitzer. 


Outo: Akron; R. R. Parker, LeRoy S. Stanley. Columbus; 
J. H. Jacobson, Robert M. Sterrett. 


Ridgefield; 


Orecon: Corvallis; Melvin Haneberg, Geraldine Klahn, 


Frederick Leissler, Jack Reading. 
Lamb. 

PEeNnNsyLvANIA: Philadelphia; Frank E. Dean, Asa Dickin- 
son, John H. Donnelly, James D. Foley, H. A. Harris, 
Abraham Robbins Hyman, Paul E. Jansson, Chas. H. 
Marsh, Jr., Charles Sack, Jr., Donald E. Waite. 

SoutH Dakota: Rapid City; R. L. Peterson. 

Texas: Austin; Worth F. Cottingham, Carl H. Stautz, 
Carl W. Van Wormer. College Station; J. W. Hunt, T. S. 
Roots. Fort Worth; V. R. Burks. Houston; C. H. 
Kiefner. 

Vireinia: Charlottesville; Ensign J. H. Cowell. Uni- 
versity; C. W. Selden, Jr. 

WasuinctTon: Seattle; H. L. Erickson. 
Wisconsin: Green Bay; Joe B. Wood. 
Canava: Quebec; Montreal, F. E. Davis. 
Edwin A. Sherrard. 

Cusa: Habana; Mario Esquiros Ramos, 
Japan: Osaka; Kaoru Fukunaga. 


Eugene; Lewis A. 


Westmount; 
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VERNON HOWE BAILEY has for years been 
drawing architecture in various parts of the world and 
drawing it better than most architects. He has brought 
to the public in this country, through his travel draw- 
ings and writings, a pretty fair knowledge of both the 
well-traveled and more remote parts of Europe. Con- 
versely he has brought to Europeans a graphic idea of 
the appearance of our American cities. A series of 
his large lithographic drawings of the skyscrapers of 
New York was exhibited widely in the great Euro- 
pean centers and was greeted by the foreign press as 
the first adequate presentation there of the rapid 
changes which were taking place over here. He has 
coupled the newspaper man’s sense of what is new 
and interesting with the expressive powers of the artist 
and these, under the pressure of his exceptionally 
abundant energy, have enabled him to be an impor- 
tant factor in the education of all literate peoples con- 
cerning the world they live in. For these services he 
deserves our homage. It is with great pleasure that we 
announce for December a presentation of a group of 
his drawings in various media illustrating an article on 
his career by our old friend, Francis $§. Swales. Culled 
from among the thousands he has turned out in his 
lifetime, these drawings can only suggest the extent 
and quality of his artistic production, but we are sure 
that our readers can gather some inspiration by ex- 
amining them. “Two of his recent water colors will 
be reproduced in full color with the issue. 


ELMER GREY of Pasadena is known not only 
as an architect of outstanding ability but as a man who 
has always been interested in helping his draftsmen to 
improve themselves and advance in the profession. In 
our December issue he will give us some of the fruits 
of his experience in the form of advice and suggestions 
to the draftsman who wants to start out in practice for 
himself. A man may be made or broken at this critical 
stage in his career and we are sure that what Mr. Grey 
has to say on this very important subject will be read 
with care by every ambitious draftsman. 


Joun HARBESON is back with us again after a 
summer in Europe and resumes in December his valu- 
able series on “Design in Modern Architecture.” This 
time he will discuss Mosaic and Stained Glass as they 
are being used in the decoration of modern buildings. 
It is natural that in their desire for striking color the 
designers of today should seek to use these two pe- 
culiarly rich means of embellishing the.. architecture. 
The crafts themselves are fundamental and indepen- 
dent of period, but since medieval days it is only 
within recent years that artists have cut loose from the 
bonds of traditional expression in glass and mosaic 
and have become creators rather than imitators. Mr. 
Harbeson will show some of the results of this libera- 
tion from archeology. We may like it and we may 
not, but it will be at least interesting. 


IN OUR DECEMBER ISSUE 
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W. FRANCKLYN PARIS, architect and critic, 
has contributed for the next issue an extremely clear- 
headed and sound exposition of what modernism is al! 
about. The subject has been gone over many times 
since the movement started, and by all sorts of people, 
radicals and conservatives, but we have not seen from 
any pen a more dispassionate, unprejudiced analysis 
than that presented by Mr. Paris. ‘To those who are 
certain that they have their bearings in this period of 
transition in design, nothing, perhaps, can be said, but 
we feel that most architects and designers who are 
interested in the philosophy of their profession will read 
his article and think about it. 


Joun TAYLOR ARMS, who is, among etchers, 
an almost incredible craftsman, will be represented by 
his plate Vezelay which has been reproduced by the 
Similetone process for our December frontispiece. The 
sturdy tower of the fine old medieval church forms 
the center of interest of this picture. ‘The artist has 
delineated it with a thorough knowledge of its archi- 
tecture as well as with his amazing ability to make the 
copper record detail almost molecular in scale. We 
hope that our readers will find opportunity some time 
to examine an original print from this plate to which 
no process of reproduction could do full justice. 


Puivip G. KNOBLOCH continues to put his 
practical knowledge of drafting room problems at the 
service of our readers in the-form of sound construc- 
tion details and articles on specification writing. This 
month the construction plates show steel stairs worked 
up from data kindly supplied by Sexauer and Lemke 
of Long Island City, New York. He is now prepar- 
ing some marquise detail sheets, through the courtesy 
of the same firm, to appear probably in December. 
We are still anxious for suggestions from draftsmen 
of other subjects they would like to see covered by 
Mr. Knobloch. Let us know of any problems that 
occur to you as needing solution. 


"THERE WILL BE other useful and interesting 
things for you in the December issue but we have so 
many on hand at the moment that we have not yet 
decided which to present. Furthermore, if we tell 
you about everything that is to come next month there 
will be nothing left to surprise you with—and it is the 
surprise element, we are told, that makes life interest- 
ing. Meanwhile we wish you would sit down and 
write us a list of the things you would like to see us 
do in 1931. If there is any subject you would par- 
ticularly like to see covered, any data you want col- 
lected, any draftsman whose work merits special dis- 
cussion, let us know while you think of it so that it 
can be included in our plans for next year. We are 





here to serve you and to make PEencit Points as help- 
ful as possible. 
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Provides instant communication 


... with all parts of the building 











The Connectaphone is the practical and efficient way to handle 
the management of apartment houses, schools, and similar instal- 
lations. With this marvel telephone the members of the staff may 
constantly be in touch with a central office or with one another. 
Immediate instructions can be given—check-ups made. 











The Connectaphone is as attractive as it is efficient. Oval in shape, 
it can be had in either brown or black bakelite; other colors to 
order. The mouthpiece is molded as an integral part of the body 
as shown in the illustration. Absolutely dust-proof. 














The improved Connecticut construction, employing bus bars, elim- 
inates all wiring and soldering in the telephone circuit, and makes 
the Connectaphone 
tamper proof. By sim- 
conc ply removing the screws 

or bus bars, the instru- 
A rransmitrer «6s ment can be quickly 
acne adapted to other circuits. 
— The body of the phone, con- 
sPuskeutons «taining all mechanism, 


INTER 


CHANGEABLE plugs into a terminal strip 
Bunce mounted on the back plate 
Bus ears Which permits all wiring and testing to be done; 
Bp partery cur our and the room can be completely decorated be- 
switew ver fore the finished phone is mounted. Furnished 


switcuconrats With 1, 2, or 3 buttons. 




























Front View 
Connectaphone 











\receiver 
HOWLER 





There is a Connecticut representative in your 
vicinity who will gladly submit samples and 
supply detailed information—or write us direct 


Rear View— Showing Mechanism in Detail for literature 





CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
38 Britannia Street, Meriden, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog 401-B describing com- 2 TELEPHONE ’ 
municating systems for every type of installation. Connecticut & ELECTRIC Corporation @ 
“ag ET RT vento uibionncacnrafipeeipcpninemtar 38 Britannia Street Meriden, Connecticut 
Address...... SE SLAM RR el oc Me OE SME at ETE ee SN {Division of Commercial Instrument Corporation} 
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